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EDITORIAL 


BeroreE this war the civilized world had, in many 
ways, been going to school to Germany. Many able 
scholars felt that their training was hardly complete 
without a course under the leadership of German 
specialists. It was to many so unthinkable that a 
great people, of such intellectual attainments and 
bearing the Christian name, could stoop to the con- 
duct charged against the German system after war 
began that they for a time refused to believe the things 
reported. When, however, the evidence became too 
overwhelming to be answered or ignored, men began 
to examine into the moral leadership of the German 
people. The things revealed by such a survey are as 
astounding as were the atrocities, now so overwhelm- 
ingly proven. The principles underlying such ideals 
and conduct have been shown to be so distinctly anti- 
Christian, as well as un-Christian, that Christian 
leaders rightly feel it their duty to expose and de- 
nounce them before the world. Dr. Compton’s article, 
German Philosophy and the War, is a concise and — 


convincing revelation of the curious psychology that 
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not only permits the violation of international law 
and treaties, the repression of all but the most inhuman 
impulses, and the utter disregard of the opinions of 
mankind, but also attempts to restrict the application 
of the principles of divine justice. One is led to 
wonder if it is not possible for a nation as well as an 
individual to be controlled by a hideous delusion, and 
to pray devoutly that the spell which binds this really 
great people may be broken so that it may be restored 
to its place in the great family of nations. 

The religion of Israel, or, more specifically, the 
Israelitish conception of God, continues to be a subject 
of discussion. Was the religion of Israel a revelation 
or simply an evolution? If an evolution, then we 
should expect to discover that the Hebrews believed 
in a tribal god only, at any rate in their earlier history. 
If, however, their religion came by revelation, then it 
must be that it was revealed by the one Supreme 
Being, who thereby made Himself known to them. 
Dr. Keyser, in his paper, The Jehovah of Israel, 
presents cumulative evidence for the latter view, as 
found in the study of the names of Jehovah throughout 
the Pentateuch and in some other books of the Old 
Testament. Incidentally the unity of the Pentateuch 
and the problem of its authorship receive attention in 
a way to demand the thoughtful consideration of the 
reader. We have here, in a word, the testimony of the 
Pentateuch in its own behalf. The paper will enrich 
one’s knowledge and enlarge his grasp of the matters 
involved. 

A noted American preacher has said that “the 
Christianity of some people is theological rather than 
religious.” Though not in the same words, a similar 
charge has been brought against the church—that it 
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is much concerned with the status of men’s souls, 
while it too largely ignores their bodies. So pro- 
foundly is this war moving upon the hearts and minds 
of men everywhere, that the problem as to Europe’s 
geographical boundaries after the conflict is yielding 
place to apprehensive inquiry about the future of the 
whole social fabric. ‘There are ominous signs of vast 
readjustments, of a turbulence in the industrial world 
that will severely wrench the foundation of the old 
order of things. It is one of the disquieting thoughts 
of the times that we may be on the eve of a disastrous 
class war that shall shake the world as rudely as has 
the present conflict of nations. Just now no ques- 
tion so acutely concerns the church as that of her 
attitude and activities during this possible test of 
the stability of institutions. If true to her mission 
she must not follow but lead; she must not merely 
take that side which appears to have the highest 
principles and aims; she must set up the standard 
of eternal and divine righteousness and demand that 
men rally to it. One of the church’s prophets in 
these matters, Dr. Harry F. Ward, contributes to 
this number a paper upon The Relation of the Church 
to Industrial and Financial Enterprises. Few 
Christian students have done more than he to investi- 
gate present conditions and to give the church an 
intelligent conception of them. The author’s frank 
rehearsal of some of the failures of the church as an 
employer is not only of peculiar interest to ministers, 
but is an example of the self-examination that must 
come if the church is to be free to rebuke and exhort 
in these things. We may not all accept Dr. Ward’s 
program respecting collective ownership of industrial 
enterprises, and other details, but the question of par- 
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ticular methods is not of the first concern. The 
essential fact is that the church faces a crisis in 
responsibility and opportunity. She cannot evade the 
one; will she miss the other? As the author says, she 
must unite care for men’s souls with care for their 
bodies, as Christ did. If, as many fear, civilization 
may escape the sword only to fall into the delirium 
of revolution, then the church must remain at her 
post, to nurse humanity back to sanity and health. 
Is she fully sanctified and equipped for the task? 

In Mr. Lamb’s thoughtful article upon The Penta- 
teuch in the Hands of Christ we have a study of 
Christ and the Pentateuch as brought into direct 
relationship. Our Lord’s attitude toward it, as well 
as the meaning and importance of certain of its 
utterances, are held to be revealed by His citations 
from it and His comments thereon. Mr. Lamb seeks 
to show the emptiness of the cry: “Back to Christ,” 
if we ignore Christ’s own estimate of this important 
section of the Scriptures. ‘The question is not one of 
its authorship, but of Christ’s testimony to the trust- 
worthiness of the contents of the Pentateuch. The 
point Mr. Lamb establishes is that, if Christ never 
challenged the genuineness of the first five books of 
the ‘Old Testament, but referred to them as to an un- 
questioned authority, one cannot fully accept Christ 
without accepting His attitude in the matter. It is 
shown, in the development of the argument, that 
Christ’s endorsement of the Pentateuch was sufficiently 
clear and positive to link it with His own HILO as 
a trustworthy record. 

There is a sense in which the philosopher is closely 
allied to the dreamer. Both are prone to be victims of 
subjective states of mind which blind them to actuality 
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and necessity. An attractive, but unproven, theory 
possesses the property of dismissing difficulties with 
about the ease of brushing away flies. Furthermore, 
no matter how able the mind, it is exceedingly apt 
to be misled by the seductiveness of a line of reasoning 
that suggests the solution of some riddle of existence. 
Royce was one of the great philosophical thinkers of 
modern times, yet his conception of Christianity, as 
Mr. Brandenburg gives it in his paper upon Josiah 
Royce, is inadequate and unsatisfying. Historical 
and traditional principles are largely lost sight of by 
Royce, who offers a sort of ideal relationship as a 
substitute for the salvation provided by the Christian 
system. Many readers who have been attracted by 
this philosopher’s name but have not had opportunity 
for a study of his works will be thankful for this brief 
but illuminating interpretation of his system of 
thought. 

What the Bible alone can do, even when unaided 
by preacher or teacher, is illustrated anew by Dr. 
Hail’s account of its influence in an Asiatic country. 
If it is so potent in its occasional contact with the 
unevangelized heart, where there is no one to explain 
difficult points which must long remain to perplex the 
eager reader, what an immense responsibility does this 
lay on the church. Every such fresh triumph of the 
Scriptures reveals what they can do for men when 
given a hearing, and so points anew to the obligation 
to bring the divine message to the attention of all men. 
There is, too, encouragement as the writer recounts 
such results. One of the most significant things about 
all such missionary testimony is that it reaffirms the 
fact that the Scriptures answer the spiritual demands _ 
of every race and condition of men. 
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Do the best things belong to any particular age? 
Do we imply by the term, modern knowledge, that all 
that former generations thought is either insufficient 
or untrue to-day? For our purpose, at least, we might 
say that knowledge consists of facts and their inter- 
pretation. Beyond question we have in these days a 
bewildering amount of facts of all kinds unknown to 
our forefathers. For this reason we have attained 
sound conclusions in matters where they had to con- 
tent themselves with fanciful speculations and guesses. 
We simply possess the data for completing the calcu- 
lations they began. But in some things we have little 
advantage even in data. The essential factors of the 
Christian life are an illustration; and it is this fact 
which makes many of the old masterpieces of Christian 
meditation and counsel perennially new. ‘The writers 
found the necessary truths in the Scriptures and in 
their own personal experiences as devout, aggressive, 
and victorious Christians—the same essential data we 
possess to-day. Moreover, in many cases at least, they 
had time for a matured and finished thinking, the 
absence of which is painfully evident in some of our 
modern books. In his brief but illuminating comments 
on a few of the finer old books of this class that have 
come down to us, Dr.. Mudge has shown anew how 
deeply and richly and profitably certain godly men 
of former generations could think. There might well 
be a revival of reading of these great Christian classics, 
not only on the part of the ministry but by no small 
portion of the laity also. Since his article was put in 
type the author’s death has been announced. 
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GERMAN PHILOSOPHY AND THE WAR 


By Eras Compron, Ph. D., D. D., Professor of Philosophy 
in the College of Wooster 


THE world has been so accustomed to think of phil- 
osophy as an academic affair detached from practical 
life that it refused to take seriously the German war 
philosophy. It was dismissed as the dream of imprac- 
tical professors. The world now knows better. It 
knews that war philosophy has become ingrained in 
the leaders of Germany. Not only so, but even the 
atrocities and the frightfulness, which were at first 
set down as incredible, are not only deliberately com- 
mitted but are the necessary conclusion of the philo- 
sophical premises. 

There is an added reason why the nations were 
incredulous about Germany’s purpose and program. 
That reason lies in the radical difference between the 
ethical conceptions underlying German militarism and 
the ethical conceptions which are regnant in the think- 
ing of the more democratic and liberty-loving peoples 
of the world. So important is this cleavage between 
the ethical thinking which Prussian leaders have fast- 
ened upon the Central powers and the ethical thinking 
of the Allied nations that the war is essentially a war 
of ideals. Until we understand this we are not in a 
position to estimate the extent and quality of our 
task. It seems probable that the Allies have a better 
understanding of what they are fighting for than they 
have of what they are fighting against. 
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It will be our object to have a look at Germany’s 
philosophy of war, not as a merely academic matter, 
but as actually determining Germany’s aims and 
methods in the present war. 

Over a century ago Kant, in his essay, On a Lasting 
Peace, outlined a noble plan closely resembling the 
recent ideal of a league of nations to enforce peace. 
To-day, however, the peace philosophy of Kant is 
ridiculed by the German intellectuals as the idle fancy 
of a dear old man in his dotage. Even in the next 
generation Hegel incorporated in his system a 
philosophy of history in which he sets forth a theory 
of war in principle the same as that which Treitschke 
and Bernhardi have made dominant in the present 
generation of the thinkers who are in control of 
German thought and action. Hegel taught that history 
is only an incessant struggle between states of the 
past and those of the future. The strife, the victory, 
the subjection of the spirits of races less fit to live, 
and the passing over of the world-spirit from one 
people to another, are the content and the substance 
of the world’s history. ‘The development of the world’s 
history, he teaches, is usually connected with some 
ruling race which carries within itself the evolving 
world-spirit in its present stage of development. In 
distinction from this ruling race the spirits of other 
nations have no rights. Thus “these race spirits stand 
around the throne of the ruling race spirit as the 
executives of its will and as the witnesses and adorn- 
ment of its glory.” So does the world-reason, or God, 
work in “the logic of history.” The victorious state 
is truer, nearer to the ideal state than is the van- 
quished state. The fact that it has triumphed proves 
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this. ‘The triumph is the condemnation of the prin- 
ciple represented by the vanquished state. It is the 
judgment of God in history. History is an eternal 
day of wrath (Dies Irae) from which nothing can 
escape except that which is most viable, or best fitted 
to live. This sounds like, and is like, Darwin’s doctrine 
of the struggle for existence and the survival of the 
fittest, but Hegel’s logic was nearly a half century 
earlier than Darwin’s Origin of Species. 

Another philosopher admired and read by the 
educated young men of Germany for the last quarter 
of a century or more is Friedrich W. Nietzsche. He 
is often quoted by the philosophers of militarism. 
Nietzsche’s gospel is a gospel of mere power. “This 
universe,” he says, “is a monster of energy.” Life is. 
What does it mean? A will for more and ever more; 
in other words, a will to power.” This will to power 
is without moral character or moral direction or 
checks. Its goal is to produce the highest type of 
men, men of power—supermen, This cannot be 
done by raising the people, but only by producing 
a select caste of born commanders. ‘The state,” he 
says, “is simply nature’s roundabout way of making 
a few great individuals.” Napoleon failed and Caesar 
Borgia, only because the mob of common people, 
‘under the influence of essentially Christian ideals, was 
too powerful for these strong personalities. The 
great need of the world is for supermen. They can 
be produced only by bringing to power a ruling race 
or class. The great thing needed in the world is not 
to protect the weak against the strong but the strong 


2Thilly, History of Philosophy, p. 475; F. von Hiigel, The German 
Soul, p. 104f. 
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against the weak. For the superman or the super- 
race, the rest of mankind are mere tools. Courage, 
power, and a sense of distinction and individuality are 
the only virtues which Nietzsche recognizes. His 
motto is, “Live dangerously,” and differently from 
others. 

Christ and Christianity are the special objects of 
hate for Nietzsche.’ “I call Christianity the one great 
curse,” he says, “the one great intrinsic depravity.” 
“Christian morality is the most malignant form of all 
falsehoods; it is that which has corrupted mankind.” 
He has a passionate hatred of God as Redeemer and 
Saviour, the God of the sick, the sinner’s God. ‘The 
only tolerable conception of God for him is that of a 
proud and domineering battle God. “The Golden 
Rule,” he says, “is the maxim of slaves.” “Morality is 
the idiosyncrasy of the decadent revenging themselves 
upon life.” Nietzsche places on his own brow the 
title of Anti-Christ. He would reverse the Ten Com- 
mandments as well as Christian ethics. “Thou shalt 
not rob! Thou shalt not kill! Such precepts,” he 
says, “were once called holy. Is there not even in 
all life robbing and slaying, and in calling such 
precepts holy was truth itself not thereby slain? 
This new table, Oh my brethren, I put up over you; 
Become hard "7% 2 * 2" 

The will to power must treat all common men as 
tools. But to call men mere tools, as Nietzsche does, 
is to speak a lie, and to treat men as if they were 
mere tools is to act on a lie. By that lie many a 
nation has paved its way to its own destruction. Men 
are, in fact, essentially personal, and on that truth 
every tyranny will be broken sooner or later. 
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Nietzsche’s will to power is the law of the jungle, 
the instinct of the tiger, erected into a philosophical 
principle and applied to human society. Yet his 
philosophy has been part of the pabulum of young 
Germans for more than a generation. 

We turn next to the Prussian theory of the state. 
This finds fullest and most influential expression in 
the writings of Treitschke, the Berlin lecturer on 
the Philosophy of History and the State for twenty 
years, from 1875 to 1895. ‘'Treitschke’s lecture room 
at the University of Berlin was, during those twenty 
years, thronged by students who have become leaders 
in the army and in politics. His great work on 
Politics is the textbook of German statesmen. Treit- 
schke’s fundamental principle is that the state is 
power (Der Staat ist Macht). In the state might 
is right; feebleness is the greatest evil; weaker states 
must go down if they oppose mightier states, and 
they ought to go down. It was in view of this prin- 
ciple that Germany was held by her apologists to 
be in the line of her highest duty when she “hewed 
her way through Belgium.” Ruined Belgium and 
smoking Louvain only paid the penalty for the sin 
of weakness. The state is above all law except the 
law of necessity. The National German State is 
the supreme end, and there is nothing above it in all 
the world.’ 

The state is above morality, so the German leaders 
teach. This was the position of Machiavelli in a 
corrupt society in the sixteenth century. His work 
was reprobated for centuries; his name became a 
synonym for political dishonesty; but Treitschke rein- 
states his doctrine. Nearly a hundred years ago the 


°Treitschke, Politik, Vol. I; Durkheim, Germany Above All. 
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philosopher Fichte said that, in case of need, one 
single man has the right and duty to compel the whole 
of mankind. Weakness, says Treitschke, must always 
be condemned as the most disastrous and despicable 
of crimes, the unforgivable sin of politics. In a speech 
in 1900 the Kaiser said: “You must in ceaseless 
labor offer all the powers of body and soul to the 
building up and developing of our troops, and, just 
as my grandfather labored for his land forces, so, 
undeterred, I shall carry through to its completion 
the work of reorganizing my navy in order that it 
may stand justified at the side of my army, and that 
through it the German Empire may also be in a 
position to win outwardly the place which she has 
not yet obtained. When both are united, I hope to 
be in a position, firmly trusting in the leadership of 
God, to carry into effect the saying of Frederick 
William I: ‘If one wishes to decide anything in the 
world, it cannot be done with the pen unless the pen 
is supported by the force of the sword.’” So runs 
the Prussian worship of power. 

One cannot but ask how professedly Christian 
apostles of militarism square their political with their 
Christian ethics. An instructive instance is found 
in the case of Friedrich Naumann, for years an 
eminent Lutheran pastor in Leipsic, later an influen- 
tial member of the Reichstag, and the author of the 
famous book, Mitteleuwropa. He stumped Austria in 
behalf of a Mid-Europe. 

We hold that there is no domain of human con- 
duct to which ethics does not apply. We hold that 
justice and fair dealing and faithkeeping are duties 
of the state as well as of individuals, and that govern- 
ments should be based, not on force, but on the con- 
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sent of the governed. We hold that governments 
are subject to moral law and to moral judgment of 
approval or condemnation. 

For Naumann the state is sheer force. In his 
view there are ranges and levels of man’s voluntary 
activity which are not moral and not capable of being 
moralized—which are not subject to human law nor 
within the domain where justice and mercy dwell. 
Such a range and level of non-moral and _ non- 
moralizable activity is the state. Its purpose is 
physical protection and its sole requirement is force. 
According to Naumann, Bismarck’s preparations for 
the Schleswig-Holstein War were in line of his duty, 
but not his Christian duty. Not all duty is Christian, 
because much of it is in a different sphere of life from 
that in which Jesus moved and to which His teach- 
ings apply. God the Father of Jesus Christ leads 
His servants to the morality of compassion. The 
World God leads His followers into the morality 
of the struggle for existence. A Christian who fol- 
lows only his Christian theory is impossible in this 
world. “We construct our house of the State, not 
with the cedars of Lebanon, but with the building 
stones of the Roman Capitol. But in this house 
Jesus is, still to-day, to proclaim his Gospel as he did 
in the past in the Roman house.” Hence we do not 
consult Jesus when we are concerned with the state 
and politics and war. So Naumann adjusts Christian 
conscience to his Machtpolitik. 

In the Prussian theory the state is above civil 
society. In democratic nations the people and the 
state are merely two aspects of one reality. To 
Germany, however, there is a radical difference; the 
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state is in antithesis to the individual. The ideal 
statesman must have a massive ambition and an in- 
flexible will. “The art of politics,” says Treitschke, 
“demands an iron character.” He must be able to 
dominate and to coerce, not only foreign states, but 
subjects of his own state. Politics cannot be carried 
on without harshness, according to Treitschke, and 
that is why women understand nothing about it. The 
idea of the state, always present to the mind of the 
statesman, must prevent him from allowing himself 
to be swayed by considerations of private morality or 
of philanthropy and humanity. 

It follows, as a conclusion from its premises, that 
the state is above international law.’ Treitschke says: 
“It is of the very essence of the State that it cannot 
recognize any force above itself.” ‘Treaties and all 
other international obligations, so-called, may be 
repudiated whenever the interests of the supreme 
national state demand repudiation. Absolute sovereign 
power cannot be bound by any obligation whatsoever. 
The state has no judge over it; it may enter into 
voluntary legal covenants, but it may repudiate any 
of them if it finds them inconvenient. Treitschke 
says: “It is ridiculous to advise a State which is in 
competition with other States, to start by taking 
the catechism in its hands.” Bernhardi teaches that 
there is no such thing as universal international law. 

It follows also from the same premises that the 
smaller states may rightly be suppressed when they 
stand in the way of a larger state. Treitschke argues 
that, since the state is power, the small countries, 
which cannot defend themselves by their strength 
alone, are not true states. He warns Switzerland 


*Quotations from Durkheim’s translations in Germany Above All. 
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that the right of existence conceded to her is wholly 
conditional and provisional. The menace is only 
deferred. He holds that it is in the nature of things 
that small states should disappear, that they are 
destined by fate to be absorbed in the great states. 
That explains Germany’s treatment of Belgium and 
at the same time is full of sinister suggestion for 
any state that is not strong enough or not well enough 
prepared to withstand German aggression, whenever 
the German rulers decide that the hour has struck 
for conquest. Herr Von Jagow, the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, said to an ambassador: “In 
the transformation, which is now taking place in 
Europe in favor of the stronger nationalities, the 
small states will no longer be able to enjoy the inde- 
pendence hitherto permitted to them; they are destined 
to disappear, or to gravitate into the orbit of the 
great powers.” 

On this theory of the state a new theory of war 
has been developed since the time of Kant, a century 
ago. This theory is that war is the principal cause 
of progress. ‘Treitschke calls war a sacred thing, an 
ordinance of God, the most powerful maker of nations, 
politics par excellence. 'The state, he teaches, has two 
functions, to administer law and to make wars, and 
the second of these functions is the greater. It is 
political idealism, he says, which demands war; war 
“cannot be wished out of the world”; it is the only 
medicine for a sick nation. The living God will see 
to it, says Treitschke, that war shall always recur as 
a terrible medicine for humanity. Hence the state 
must be a warring state to preserve itself from sick- 
ness. If the state does not fight, he thinks, individu-_ 


*James Bryce, in Atlantic Monthly, September, 1916. 
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alism will triumph over the social organism. Bern- 
hardi says: “The maintenance of peace never can 
be the ideal of a policy. War is the biological law of 
humanity, and war must be offensive—for colonies.” 
He says: “Might is at once the supreme right and 
the dispute as to what is right is decided by the 
arbitrament of arms.” 

This arbitrament of arms, he holds, is a biologically 
just decision. The weak go down; the strong prevail; 
and more perfect types appear. So the white man 
prevails against the red man and the black man; so 
the Teuton is prevailing, or is to prevail, against the 
Latin, the Celt, the Slav, and the Anglo-American. 
The Prussian is to be the lord of the world, as the 
lion is the lord of the forest. As progress in the 
world of life was achieved and could be achieved only 
through the struggle for existence in which the weak, 
the decadent, the inferior, perished and the strong 
prevailed, so among social organisms, and especially 
states, the best possess the field only by destroying 
the weak and inferior. War is the great cause of 
human progress. 

Of course, this philosophy is a philosophy of 
rebarbarization, a crude application to rational men 
of biological laws true only of irrational brutes.” It 


*The biological argument for the necessity of war in order to 
human progress is superficial and so inaccurate and unscientific as to be 
essentially false. Its critics point out that it overlooks essential facts. 
(Cf. Bryce in Atlantic Monthly, September, 1916.) Among its over- 
sights are these: 


(a) The extent of influence of the Darwinian doctrine of natural 
selection in the evolution of life is still uncertain, and still more 
uncertain is the extent to which conflict is the method of natural 
selection. 


(b) Among animals there is no war of species on species, with an 
impulse to destroy the species, but only a killing to eat, a competition 
for food. This is not war; it is more a combat of individuals for 
sustenance than a war of groups for domination or extermination. The 
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is the apotheosis of instinct. It is Thor versus Christ. 
Germany, so far as she follows her leaders, stands 
for the right of power, and scorns the rule of law 
among nations as fit only for the weak. The Allies 
stand for the rule of law in a community of nations. 
The rule of law is a principle deep in the Anglo- 
Saxon blood from the time of Magna Charta. The 
Allies stand for right against might, for reason 
against brute force, for the right of weaker nations 
against the aggression of the stronger, for the rights 
of individual free men against the tyranny of autocracy. 

The German argument for militarism from history 
runs thus: The record of man is a record of strife; 
the races and states which are able to do the most 
for mankind have prevailed by war; hence, war is 
the chief means of human progress. The argument is 
weak and inconclusive. Following the lead of James 
Bryce, we may see why. It is true that nations have 
advanced in civilization in periods of strife. In the 
ancient world peace was the exception, yet progress 


nearest human analogy is, not war, but competition in trade and 
finance. 

(c) The replacing of one species by another species in the animal 
world, as in the plant world, is not determined by fighting but rather by 
adaptation to environment. There is among animals no important 
parallel to the fact of human warfare which destroys the strongest part 
of the population of warring nations. 

(d) Two other factors, fecundity and liability to disease, have 
more to do than capacity for fighting in determining the extent and the 
survival of a species. 

With such facts in mind one may see how far from scientific are 
these statements by one of the exponents of the argument in question: 
“The natural law to which all the laws of nature can be reduced is the 
law of struggle.” “From the first beginning of life, war has been the 
basis of all healthy development.” 

It is certain that Darwin himself did not believe that war is a 
useful factor in human development. He says: “In every country in 
which a large standing army is kept up, the finest young men are taken 
by conscription, or enlisted; they are thus exposed to early death during 
war, are often tempted into vice, and are prevented from marrying 
during the prime of life. On the other hand, the shorter and feebler 
men, with poor constitutions, are left at home and consequently have a~ 
much better chance of marrying.” 
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was made by some nations, as by the Greeks. In 
Rome there was progress during the two hundred 
years in which the temple of Janus stood open as a 
sign that war was going on. But the progress during 
these two centuries before the age of Augustus was 
material rather than intellectual and artistic. And 
later, after Trajan, when there was more fighting 
than ever, Rome declined. So in France, the work 
in literature and art in the comparatively quiet time 
of Louis XIV was far greater than that produced 
during the Hundred Years’ War. 

Treitschke makes his argument for militarism 
chiefly from Prussian history. From a small state, 
Prussia has taken long steps to greatness in a series 
of successful wars. Her victories have stimulated 
the national spirit to a high state of pride, energy, 
and efficiency; but it is hazardous to draw from a 
single instance the general conclusion that war is the 
chief cause of progress. Rome in the time of Augustus 
was proud of her conquered world-empire; but within 
two generations Tacitus saw the signs of her coming 
dissolution. Besides there are numerous cases of 
long periods of conflict bringing no progress. Germany 
itself required nearly two hundred years to recover 
from the hurt of the Thirty Years’ War. Last of 
all, think of the cases of intellectual and economic 
progress in time of peace. After the Wars of the 
Roses, in England, it was an age of comparative peace 
that produced Bacon and Harvey, Spenser and 
Shakespeare. 

There is no necessary connection between fighting 
quality and intellectual quality, as Bryce points out; 
and he cites the Turk, who is a good fighter and is 
good for nothing else; also the dull Spartan, who 
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fought better, on land at least, than the bright 
Athenian. 

It cannot be shown that war is a cause of prog- 
ress in anything but wealth and power, and often it 
reduces the wealth and power even of the conqueror. 
War is a destroyer; war kills the fittest men and 
reduces the vigor of the next generation; war turns 
able minds from intellectual pursuits to military topics. 
In morals war makes for discipline and obedience, 
but often at the cost of individuality, refinement, and 
moral courage. 

The German war creed justifies atrocities.” ‘There 
is a philosophy of terrorism; frightfulness is a part of 
the system. The world has been reluctant to believe 
reports of barbarity unparalleled in the history of 
civilized warfare. Men say that the instances of 
atrocities are only isolated cases and afford no ground 
for a generalization. But along with the multiphi- 
cation of instances it is becoming clear that they are 
only the practical working out of a definite theory 
inculeated in the present generation of Germans. “It 
is permissible,” says the General Staff (The General 
War Book), “for the belligerent state to have recourse 
to all means which enable it to attain the object of 
the war.” ‘This is a cardinal feature of German war 
theory. Terrorism is the cowing of opponents, as a 
trainer cows a lion with a white-hot iron and a whip. 
Terrorism as a factor in war is the deliberate com- 
mission of horrors for the purpose of crushing out 
the opponent’s desire to resist. In 1877 General Von 


Hartmann said that as soon as war assumes marked _ 


dimensions terrorism becomes a military necessity. 
And when the German soldiers were starting for China 


The Unpopular Review, October, 1916. 
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in 1900, at the time of the Boxer rebellion, the Kaiser 
exhorted them in these words: “As the Huns under 
Attila gained a reputation that still lives, so may the 
name of Germany become known in China in such a 
manner that no Chinaman will ever dare again to 
look askance at a German.” 

Kipling describes the German theory of frightful- 
ness in this manner: “It is of the essence of that 
system to make such a hell of the countries where her 
armies set foot that any terms she may offer will 
seem like heaven to the peoples whose bodies she has 
defiled and whose minds she has broken of set purpose 
and intention.” It appears that the atrocities com- 
mitted in Belgium and France and Italy are not 
violations of discipline, but obedience to it. 

This deliberate justification of terrorism excites 
our abhorrence and contempt. Kant would have 
agreed with us. He said: “No state in a war with 
another shall permit itself hostilities which must render 
reciprocal confidence impossible upon the return of 
peace.” The later German theorists of course know 
Kant, but they know he was speaking of peoples of 
fairly equal mentality. His argument does not apply 
to beings on different planes, as men and animals. 
The German theory is that there is a race of men 
superior to all others—the German race. Fichte, 
shortly after Kant, said in his addresses to the German 
people: “It is you that have in a special manner 
received into your keeping the seeds of human per- 
fection.” Rudolph Eucken, the greatest and most 
popular living German philosopher, says to the 
Germans: “To us more than to any other nation is 
entrusted the true structure of human existence.” Pro- 
fessor Lasson says: “We are morally and intellectu- 
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ally superior beyond all comparison as to our organi- 
zation and institutions.” 

It is a maxim of Schrecklichkeit that Germans are 
supermen and Germany the super-nation. It follows 
that those who believe this maxim can hardly preserve 
good faith in intercourse with other nations regarded 
as inferior, Just as you do not keep faith with your 
dog when you flatter him to get from him some 
object which he has and you want. 

This Prussian terroristic spirit is rooted in the old 
Teutonic joy in battle incited by the religion of Thor. 
Christianity had checked it, but the last fifty years 
have revived it, brutal as ever, clothed in the Dar- 
winian doctrine of the survival of the fittest and 
panoplied with technical science as an instrument of 
destruction. 

There is yet another factor essential to the German 
philosophy of war. The philosophy is not properly 
understood if it be interpreted as aiming solely at the 
one great end of creating a military machine by which 
to dominate the world. A moral principle, acceptable 
to the nation as a whole, is necessary. Conquest 
must be justified. The justification is found in the 
assumed mission of Germany. It is the faith of 
Germans that they are to be the bearers of that most 
precious boon, Kultur, to the rest of mankind. To 
us of the Allied nations this is arrogance; but to the 
Germans it comes with something like a religious 
appeal. It kindles their imagination and their en- 
thusiasm. ‘They have faith in the superior virtue of 
Germany. No other nation, they believe, is so effi- 
cient; no other nation can organize the nations into’ 
one. To us of the Allies Germany’s aggressive Kultur 
is “a deliberate blockade of the culture of all the 
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rest of humanity.” To the German, fighting for the 
Fatherland means fighting for Germanism, for Kultur. 
That was the cry in 1914. It was that for which 
Germany had been preparing for twenty-five years. 
On that Germany bases its claim to organize Kurope 
and Germanize the world. 

At the outbreak of the war Germans of all classes 
were animated with an ambition which could be satis- 
fied only at the expense of other powers. The will 
to power is not only imperialistic, but cultural and 
industrial. Economic progress and technical efficiency 
influence strongly the ambition for a greater Germany. 
A few years ago Rudolph Eucken called upon 
Germany and Europe to return to a spiritual view of 
life; but to-day he is a disciple of Kultur. He pro- 
claims that Germany is a nation of inventors and 
conquerors in the world of matter—no land of 
dreamers and poets. 

The German patriotism, unlike the English and 
American, is not moved by love of freedom, but by 
devotion to German institutions, including the im- 
perialism which makes them efficient. So the des- 
potism, scientific, full of energy and of promise of 
greater things in power, dominion, wealth, oppor- 
tunity, and achievement for the German people, cap- 
tivates their imagination and at the same time menaces 
the liberties of mankind. ‘The ideals which are at 
present warring with each other are the will to 
power on the one side and on the other the will to 
freedom. 

Even philosophy may have its peroration. The 
peroration of the German war philosophy is its glori- 
fication of war.” This glorification finds many channels 


"See Notestein and Stoll, Conquest and Kultur, Chapters I-IV. 
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of popular expression and appeal, but especially in 
the press and in the schools. ‘There is room for but 
a few examples. This from a Berlin editor: 


Germans are no more to be called the people of poets and 
thinkers in the contemptuous sense in which foreigners have given 
us the name, as if a timid tribe of irresolute dreamers caught in 
the cobwebs of our brains; but to be again what our ancestors 
were, a people of deeds—that is the thought which thrills through 
all our more recent popular verse. [This was written in 1897.] 


“We are of the race of the Thunderer; 
We will possess the earth; 
That is the old right of the Germans— 
To win land with the hammer.” 


This right of the Germans, let it be said once more, grows 
out of German civilization, the best on earth. * * * Forward 
then into the fight for German aims and far as the hammer 
is hurled let the earth be ours. 


The Kaiser, in connection with the laying of the 
cornerstone of a church in Berlin, said: 


It is the soldier and the army, not parliamentary majorities 
and yotes, that have welded the German Empire together. My 
confidence rests upon the army. 


This reminds one of a warning by Bismarck to his 
opponents in the Reichstag, that the big questions 
of state are not settled by debates in parliaments, but 
by “blood and iron”; not by the reason of statesmen, 
but by the deeds of armies. In 1915 Professor 
Sombart of Berlin wrote: : 


Because only in war all the virtues which militarism regards 
highly are given a chance to unfold, because only in war the 
truly heroic comes into play, for the realization of which on _ 
earth militarism is above all concerned; therefore it seems to 
us, who are filled with the spirit of militarism that war is a 
holy thing, the holiest thing on earth; and this high estimate 
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of war in its turn makes an essential ingredient of the military 
spirit. 


Karl A. Kahn in 1914 asked: 


Must Kultur rear its domes over mountains of corpses, 
oceans of tears, and the death rattle of the conquered? 


And he answers: 


Yes; it must. The might of the conqueror is the highest 
law before which the conquered must bow. 


Listen to Dr. Fuchs in Die Post, January, 1912: 


What men stand out most prominently in the history of 
the nation? Whom does the beating heart of Germans clasp 
with the most passionate affection? Is it Goethe, Schiller, 
Wagner, Marx? Oh, no! But Barbarossa, the great Frederick, 
Bliicher, Moltke, Bismarck—the hard men of blood! They who 
sacrifice thousands of lives, it is to them that the tenderest 
feeling, a truly adoring gratitude, streams forth from the soul 
of the nation. Because they did what we ought to do now. 
Because they were braver, more glad in responsibility than 
any other. But at the present time middle-class morality is 
bound to condemn all those great ones, for the man of the 
people guards nothing more anxiously than his morality—and 
yet his most sacred awe does homage to the Titans of the 


deed of blood. 


Here is part of an article on War carefully pre- 
pared for the school boys of Germany by Otto von 
Gottberg (1913). It is calculated to make the youth of 
Germany to conceive war with a strong emotional 
set, indeed with deep religious passion: 


Honor and duty teach even us Germans and Christians 
that the souls of the dead and the living are without rest until 
a contest has ended with the victory and triumph of our arms. 
* * * Therefore war is the sublimest and most sacred 
expression of human action. It affords opportunity of sacri- 
ficing the highest possessions for one’s brethren according to 
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God’s command, and bestows eternal life on the brave. We 
see this when we go on Sunday to the military church of our 
town. From our hymn books our eyes fall involuntarily on 
tablets on the walls. * * * Above long, long lists of names 
are the words: ‘These died the hero’s death with God for 
King and Fatherland.” Let us desire each Sunday to be 
registered some day upon those tablets. Then we shall live 
forever and be envied centuries hence. * * * Deep and 
still in the German heart there must live joy in war and a 
longing for war, because we have enemies enough, and victory 
comes only to a nation that with music and song goes to war 
as to a festival. Honor to our lord and ruler who unweariedly 
guards the world’s peace, because he one day has to give 
account before God’s throne not only for Germany’s power, 
honor, and renown, but for every drop of blood shed at his 
bidding. On his shoulders the anxieties of a conflict will rest 
with terrific responsibility. We, however, may at his call seize 
our weapons with light and glad hearts and rejoice in the war. 
Let us then laugh with all our might at the old women in men’s 
clothes who fear war and therefore bewail it as dreadful and 
hateful. No! War is grand. Its august greatness lifts men’s 
hearts high above earthly and commonplace things. 

For us too such hours are waiting. We will meet them 
with the manly knowledge that it is grander and nobler after 
they have passed to live forever on the Roll of Honor in the 
church than to die a nameless and common death in our beds. 
On the world’s round ant-heap we are of importance only as 
members of a community, of a fatherland. What becomes of 
us must and ought to be indifferent to us. Thus did our fathers 
think who were able to create the Empire only because, along 
with the resolute will for victory and death, they carried with 
them to battle their firm, pious faith. A soldier’s song tells 
us how they conceived of their heaven and their reward. Up 
there in the Hall of Clouds are seated hero Frederick, hero 
Bliicher, the men of the deed (but not the stay-at-homes who 
want to make us dislike war). The great Kaiser, his Moltke, 
his Roon, his Bismarck are there. And when a battle is fought 
on the earth with German weapons, and the faithful slain 
mount to heaven, a lance-corporal from Potsdam calls out the 
guard. Old Fritz leaps from his golden chair, gives the order to 
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present arms, and in imperious tones harangues the kings and 
heroes: “Attention, gentlemen! Heroes too are they whom I 
now introduce, and at their head the King’s Grenadiers.” 

Such be Young Germany’s Kingdom of Heaven. Thus let it 
yearn to knock at our Lord God’s door. 


From this cursory review of the German phi- 
losophy of war it seems to me that two conclusions 
stand out boldly. 

The first is, that of the magnitude and quality of 
our task in the conflict. The great ideals, dear to the 
hearts of the free men of the democracies of the 
world, are at grips to the death with the ideals of 
autocracy. ‘The world will never be made safe for 
democracy until that war of ideals is settled, and 
settled right. It is democracy against autocracy; it 
is government responsible to the people against irre- 
sponsible despotism; it is the will to freedom against 
the will to power; it is the rule of right against the 
rule of might; it is the rule of reason against the 
rule of instinct and passion; it is the rule of the 
many against order compelled by force; it is the 
kingdom of peace against the kingdom of war; it is 
the rights of all men against the rights of a few 
“supermen”’; it is the state subject to morality against 
the state above morality; it is the society of nations 
against an all-absorbing nationalism; it is international 
law against international piracy; it is Christ against 
Thor. Were there ever such forces in death grapple? 
Did men ever fight for a holier cause than the Allies 
are fighting for? Can there be any doubt which 
cause will ultimately win? 

The second conclusion that stands out is, that the 
evil spirit of militarism which has for the time pos- 
sessed the German nation can be cast out by decisive 
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victory of the Allies, and there appears to be no other 
way, no other way whereby the German people may 
be clothed in their right mind, no other way for the 
_enfranchisement of the hundreds of thousands of new 
vassals of Germany, no other way by which the world 


can be made safe for democracy. 


Wooster, O10. 


“MIRAE thay 
\ 


THE JEHOVAH OF ISRAEL 


Was He THe UNIversaL Gop or ONtY A NATIONAL 
Gop? 


By Lzanper S. Keyser, D. D., Professor of Systematic Theology, 
Hamma Divinity School 


THe modern radical critics of the Old Testament con- 
tend that the religion of Israel was an evolution, not 
a direct revelation. It was simply the product of 
human thought, of human development. If God had 
anything to do with Israel’s religion, it was only in an 
indirect “immanent” way. According to this view, 
the religion of Israel started with fetishism and ani- 
mism, gradually developed into polytheism, then into 
hedonism, and finally into monotheism. ‘Therefore, at 
a certain point in this evolutionary process Israel 
regarded Jehovah as merely a national God, and it 
was only in the time of the prophets that they began 
to look upon Him as the God of the universe and of 
all nations. 

Dr. William Frederick Bade, in his recent book, 
The Old Testament in the Light of To-day, champions 
this view. On page 56 he says: “Jahveh is the God of 
Palestine only,” “the God of Israel alone, being con- 
cerned solely about the welfare of his Israelite wor- 
shippers, and the retention of their exclusive homage. 
He is, therefore, a national deity—an ardent partisan 
on behalf of his clients when they are loyal, and 
destructively resentful when they pay homage to rival 


deities.” On page 57 he declares that “the Hebrews, 
852 
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during the cruder stage of the national-god period of 
their religion, believed Jahveh’s presence and power to 
be limited to the territory inhabited by the Israelites.” 
Page 70: “A national deity is a partisan deity, and 
Jahveh is no exception in this respect.” On page 72 
he calls Jahveh “a clan-god.” Page 96: “The pro- 
hibition of the worship of other gods obviously does not 
constitute monotheism, but monolatry. The framers 
of this decalogue did not question the actual existence 
of other gods.” Again, on the same page: “Mono- 
theism, even in Hebrew thought, came by stages, and 
not as a flash from the blue.” Compare also page 187. 
Even Deuteronomy did not reach a higher conception 
than “monojahvism” (pp. 187-217). 

These quotations are enough to indicate Dr. Bade’s 
position and that of the school of critics to which 
he belongs—Kuenen, Wellhausen, Stade, Cornill, 
Budde, Marti, W. R. Smith, H. P. Smith, etc, 
whom he cites as his authorities (see page 88, foot- 
note). It is not our purpose to follow this author in 
detail, but rather to present a positive argument in 
favor of the conservative view, namely, that the Jehovah 
- of Israel was the God of the universe, and not a mere 
local or tribal deity. Our aim shall be to consider the 
Bible as it is, and carefully note its real teaching; 
then to show that this teaching is consistent, unitary, 
and rational; whereas the opposing theories of the 
destructive critics do violence to the Holy Scriptures 
and nullify their value and religious authority. We 
shall confine our discussion to the theology of the 
Old Testament, the doctrine of God. 

Instead of “Jahveh,” we shall chiefly use the form 
“Jehovah,” which is the form used in the American 
revised version of the Bible. We shall also use the 
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name “Elohim” in most of the cases where that name 
is used in the original Hebrew. Suppose we begin at 
once with the passage which has been the crux with 
the radical critics, and which has caused them no end 
of confusion—Exodus 6:2, 8: “And Elohim spake 
unto Moses, and said unto him, I am Jehovah: and I 
appeared unto Abraham, unto Isaac, and unto Jacob, 
as God Almighty (El Shaddai); but by my name 
Jehovah I was not known to them.” 

Here, it is said, is a direct contradiction of the many 
passages in Genesis in which Jehovah is represented 
as revealing Himself to the patriarchs. Therefore, it 
is contended, Genesis must be divided between at least 
two authors, the Elohist and the Jehovist, each of 
whom wrote a history from the creation to the close 
of Joseph’s life. But their accounts did not agree; 
they contained evident contradictions, not all of which 
were removed by the redactors who welded the two 
documents together. Of course, other contradictions 
in the Pentateuch are cited, but this is one of the most 
palpable ones. 

Suppose we scrutinize the moot question of dis- 
crepancies and contradictions in the early books of the 
Old Testament. One thing is certain—at some time in 
the world’s history these books were composed and 
written; some time these wonderful conceptions came 
in some way to a human mind; some time an author 
or redactor wrote the first verse of Genesis: ‘In the 
beginning God created the heavens and the earth.” 
This is one of the noblest and sublimest conceptions 
ever registered by human thought. No other ancient 
religion ever rose to the lofty idea of a personal God 
as the Creator of the universe. All other religious 
systems fail to attain to the idea of creation. In the 
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ethnic cosmogonies the gods did not create the uni- 
verse, but were evolved from it. Note the Babylonian 
conception of Tiamat and Marduk—how crude, crass, 
and puerile in comparison with the majestic statement 
of the first verse of the Bible! Now, suppose for the 
sake of argument that this conception first came to a 
writer—the “great unknown” of the critics—in the 
days of Josiah or Nehemiah or Ezra or even later, is 
it likely that an editor capable of a theistic conception 
that far transcends the greatest conceptions of Soc- 
rates, Plato, and Aristotle would have pieced together 
a history that was full of palpable contradictions, and 
then would expect his own people to receive it as a 
direct revelation from God and the norm of their 
religious life? Suppose he was piecing together vari- 
ous documents and traditions, is it probable that he 
would have permitted Genesis to state that Jehovah 
appeared to the patriarchs again and again under 
that title, and then would have declared, in diametrical 
contradiction: “By my name Jehovah I was not 
known to them’? Here was an author who could con- 
ceive the thought of Genesis 1:1, and yet was too dense 
or too careless to note a plain contradiction on the 
surface of the writing he was trying to impose on his 
people. The book which gives us so many of the great 
religious and theological conceptions we have to-day 
ought to be capable of a more rational interpretation. 
This may impress some men as an a priori presentation 
of the case, but we submit whether it is not reasonable. 

Let us see now how beautifully the opposite view 
resolves the apparent difficulty respecting Jehovah. ~ 
That view is that Moses himself composed the Penta- 
teuch. On the ground of its unity of plan, doctrine, 
and historical unfolding this is a reasonable hypothesis. 
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Some years ago Dr. Alfred Cave, in his cogent book, 
The Inspiration of the Old Testament, contended that 
Moses was himself the Jehovist writer of Genesis. 
Moses may have had before him the Elohist document 
or tradition, which had been handed down to him from 
the fathers. Now when God appeared to him at the 
burning bush and subsequently, He may have revealed 
Himself for the first time by the name Jehovah, whereas 
prior to that time He had made Himself known to 
the fathers as Elohim, El, and El] Shaddai. Note, now, 
what God said to Moses in Exodus 3:6, at the burn- 
ing bush: “I am the Elohe of thy father, the Elohe 
of Abraham, the Elohe of Isaac, and the Elohe of 
Jacob.” Then in verse 15: “And Elohim said more- 
over unto Moses, Thus shalt thou say unto the 
children of Israel, Jehovah, the Elohe of your fathers, 
the Elohe of Abraham, the Elohe of Isaac, and the 
Elohe of Jacob, hath sent me unto you.” This is 
repeated almost verbatim in the next verse. In verse 
18 Moses and the elders are instructed to speak in 
this way to the King of Egypt: “Jehovah, the Elohe 
of the Hebrews, hath met with us; and now let us go, 
we pray thee, three days’ journey into the wilderness, 
that we may sacrifice to Jehovah, our Elohe.” In 
chapters 4 and 5 the same statement is made a number 
of times. In 6:5 Jehovah says: “I have remembered 
my covenant,” and in verse 8: “And I will bring you 
in unto the land which I sware to give to Abraham, to 
Isaac, and to Jacob; and I will give it you for a 
heritage: I am Jehovah.” 

How significant are all these passages and others 
that might be cited with just as much relevancy! Here 
God assures Moses again and again that He, Jehovah, 
is the very Elohim who appeared to the fathers and 
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covenanted with them. Jehovah and Elohim are iden- 
tical—the same Divine Being, known by different 
names to designate His varied characteristics. Line 
upon line God impresses this fact on the consciousness 
of Moses and the people of Israel. How beautifully 
this view preserves the unity and consistency of the 
Old Testament theology, and also its historical con- 
tinuity! Why break the Pentateuch up into incon- 
sequential fragments, when its solidarity and organic 
oneness can be seen by the simplest interpretation? 
We are coming now to the crucial point. Suppose 
that God revealed Himself to Moses as the God of the 
fathers, but under a new and tenderer name, Jehovah. 
Suppose again that, with this knowledge, Moses wrote 
the book of Genesis, using as his guide such documents 
or traditions, or both, as may have come down to him 
from preceding generations. Under these circum- 
stances would he not have inserted the name Jehovah 
in the Genetical narrative in many places? God may 
not have revealed His name Jehovah to the patriarchs, 
but Moses, who knew that Jehovah and Elohim were 
identical, would, in reciting the history, use both 


- cognomens almost interchangeably. 


On this presumption how rational is the use of the 
divine appellations in the first and second chapters of 
Genesis! When Moses recited the general history of 
creation, he naturally used the name Elohim, by which 
God had been known as the Creator from the earliest 
time. | However, when he came to record the more 
detailed account of creation (Gen. 2), and especially the 


1Qur own view is that, while Moses may have had before him such 
“documents,” or “traditions,” or both, he was inspired by the Holy 
Spirit in a special way in his editorial use of them, as well as in the 
additions he made to them. This view agrees with and conserves the 
teaching of 2 Timothy 3:16; 2 Peter 1:19-21, and of the New Testament 


generally. 
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creation of man, the chief creature of God’s love and 
care, Moses introduced the name Jehovah. But if he 
had employed that name only, his readers might have 
thought that a different God was now making man 
and dealing with him; besides God had said to Moses: 
I, Jehovah, am the Elohe of thy fathers Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob. So what was more natural and con- 
sistent than for Moses, in Genesis 2, to link together 
the two divine names, and say: “And Jehovah Elohim 
formed man of the dust of the ground,” “And Jehovah 
Elohim planted a garden eastward, in Eden,” “And 
Jehovah Elohim said, It is not good that the man 
should be alone”? Thus, just as Jehovah and Elohim 
were identified in Moses’ vision at the burning bush, 
so they were identified by Moses in the wonderful crea- 
tion history in the first two chapters of Genesis. 

As Dr. Cave has shown in his brilliant and logical 
way, Moses used the divine names with scientific pre- 
cision throughout the entire history in Genesis, never 
putting the name Jehovah more than once or twice 
into the mouths of the ante-diluvian and post-diluvian 
patriarchs. In the narrative portions, which were the 
writing of Moses, both names are used as suited the 
narrator’s purpose, but in the conversational parts the 
name Elohim alone is used. This is just as it should 
be if Moses was the writer and compiler of Genesis. 
Then after Exodus 3-6 the two names are employed 
largely without distinction. This hypothesis preserves 
the unity and integrity of the Pentateuch, whereas the 
divisive critical theories convert the Bible into his- 
torical, literary, moral, and religious chaos. 

Turning from mere minutiz and superficies, and 
looking at the Biblical system as a whole, one may see 
what a wonderfully rational and unified Weltan- 
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schauung (world-view) it presents. First, Elohim 
created the heavens and the earth; therefore He is the 
universal God, not a mere tribal deity. Then Jehovah 
Elohim (the same God, the God revealed to Moses in 
Exodus 3-6) created man and woman, and watched 
over them and all their posterity, as is shown by the 
history of the ante-diluvians, the flood, the 'Tower of 
Babel, and the dispersion of the tribes after the con- 
fusion of tongues. 

Then, without withdrawing His general presence 
and providence from the other nations of the earth, 
He selected Abraham to be the father of His chosen 
people. With him and his descendants He covenanted 
and dealt in a special way, made special revelations to 
them as need required, delivered to them the sacred 
oracles as a sacred trust, carried them for centuries 
through a special course of moral and spiritual dis- 
cipline, then at last, in “the fulness of time,” He gave, 
through them according to the flesh, His only-begotten 
Son to be the Redeemer of the world. Is it not 
throughout a coherent plan? The Hebrews were not 
elected as the chosen people merely for their own 
sakes. God did not become their “partisan” and they 
His “clients.” That is a slur on the teaching of the 
Bible. God chose the people of Israel in order that, at 
the proper epoch, they might fulfil the divine com- 
mission to go into all the world and preach the Gospel 
to every creature. Thus, after all the centuries of 
patience and discipline, the promise to Abraham was 
made good: “In thy seed shall all the nations of the 
earth be blessed” (Gen. 22:18; cf. 26:4; 28:14; Acts 
3:25). The unity of Biblical doctrine is also seen in 
the New Testament passage: “For as in Adam all 
die, so also in Christ shall all be made alive” (1 Cor. 
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15:22; cf. Gen. 8:1-21). So also the Paradise that 
was lost in the first book of the Bible is regained in the 
last (cf. Gen. 8:22-24; Rev. 2:7; 21:1-5). 

Our point is this: If the Biblical teaching is taken 
just as it is, and in its historical order, it will be found 
to be characterized by a divine unity, a wonderful 
organic consistency and completeness. On the other 
hand, if the partition view is held, the Bible becomes a 
moral and religious medley, a chaos of indeterminate- 
ness. The former view affords an adequate explana- 
tion of the salutary influence of the Bible upon the 
world; the latter does not. Which view, then, is the 
more scientific, the adequate or the inadequate one? 

By a general survey we have now shown that 
Jehovah was the Creator and Preserver of the universe 
and the God of all nations. Our next object shall 
be to ascertain whether He sustained this universal 
character after the call of Abraham. Note first 
Genesis 11:9: “Therefore was the name of it called 
Babel; because Jehovah did there confound the lan- 
guage of all the earth: and from thence did Jehovah 
scatter them abroad upon the face of all the earth.” 


Does that sound as if God were only a clan deity? . 


How could universalism and monotheism be made 
more pronounced? ‘Then follows the recital of the 
“generations of Shem” to Terah and Abram, their 
removal from Ur of the Chaldees to Haran, the death 
of Terah, and the call of Abram. The last event is 
given in the opening verses of Genesis 12. Note how 
the record begins: “And Jehovah said unto Abram.” 
It is Jehovah, the same Jehovah who ruled all the 
world and its peoples up to that time—not a tribal 
god. Abram’s call is recorded in Genesis 12:1-3, and 
ends in this way: “And I will bless them that bless 
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thee, and him that curseth thee will I curse; and in 
thee shall all the families of the earth be blessed.” 
Here Jehovah is most certainly exhibited as the God 
of all nations. In choosing Abram He did not abdi- 
cate His care and rulership of the rest of the world. 

Immediately Abram and his retinue journeyed to 
the land of Canaan, where Jehovah—the same Jehovah, 
remember—appeared to him again, and said: “Unto 
thy seed will I give this land” (Gen. 12:7). How 
could a mere clan deity presume to make such a promise 
to Abram when that very country was then denizened 
by another nation, the Canaanites (v. 6)? When 
famine arose in Canaan, Jehovah went with Abram 
down into Egypt, and saved him and his wife Sarai 
from the hand of Pharaoh. There is not the least hint 
in the Biblical account that Jehovah came into conflict 
with any “rival” gods in Egypt, whom He overcame 
with difficulty. On coming back from the slaughter of 
the kings (Gen. 14), Abram meet Melchizedek, King 
of Salem, who “was priest of God Most High” 
(Hebrew, El Elyon). Then: “And he [ Melchizedek ] ' 
blessed him, and said, Blessed be Abram of God Most 
High, possessor [margin, maker] of heaven and 
earth: and blessed be God Most High, who hath de- 
livered thine enemies into thy hands.” This ancient 
worthy, Melchizedek, was able to hold in mind the 
idea that God could be the God of Abram and at the 
same time the supreme God. He could see that there 
was no inconsistency between the two ideas. 

In Genesis 16 the angel of Jehovah appears to 
Hagar, and says to her: “I will greatly multiply thy 
seed, that it shall not be numbered for multitude” 
(v. 10). “And she called the name of Jehovah that 
spake unto her, Thou art a God that seeth” (v. 13, 
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Hebrew, El Roi). Here the Bible teaches that God, 
instead of confining His providence to Abram and his 
seed, would also exercise oversight over the Ishmaelites. 
No doctrine of hedonism taught here. Advance into 
chapter 17: “And when Abram was ninety and nine 
years old, Jehovah appeared to Abram, and said unto 
him, I am God Almighty” (HI Shaddai). Here it is 
significant that the Biblical history identifies Jehovah 
with El Shaddai, showing that all these names are 
simply the appellations of the one Supreme Being. 
This was verse 1; then verse 8, continuing the incident: 
“And Abram fell on his face: and Elohim talked 
with him.” How interesting to note that in this brief 
passage Jehovah, El] Shaddai, and Elohim are identi- 
fied as the same God. Then (vy. 5) God changed 
the patriarch’s name to Abraham, “for the father of 
a multitude of nations have I made thee.” Not merely 
of one nation, but ‘a multitude of nations.” What 
becomes of the assumption that Jehovah was merely a 
provincial deity? The destruction of Sodom and 
Gomorrah proves that God had not abandoned the rest 
of the world to bestow all His attention on Abraham. 
He took cognizance of their wickedness, saying: 
“Their sin is very grievous’ (Gen. 18:20). If 
Jehovah was only a tribal god, how could He bring 
utter destruction on the cities of the plain which were 
under the jurisdiction of another deity? Where were 
Jehovah's “rival deities”? The theory of a tribal god 
will not hold together. In 18:25 Abraham prayed 
thus to Jehovah: “Shall not the Judge of all the 
earth do right?’ So it would appear that Abraham 
did not cherish crass and narrow ideas of Jehovah. 
Chapter 20 recites Abraham’s adventures in Gerar 
with King Abimelech... Note this (v. 17): “And 
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Abraham prayed unto Elohim: and Elohim healed 
Abimelech, and his wife, and his maid-servants; and 
they bare children.” Was God only a tribal god here? 

After Isaac’s birth and Abraham’s compact with 
King Abimelech, the record says (21:38): “And 
Abraham planted a tamarisk tree in Beersheba, and 
called there on the name of Jehovah, the Everlasting 
God” (El Olam). With the idea of the Everlasting 
God in this passage correspond all the marginal refer- 
ences, namely, Exodus 15:18; Deuteronomy 82:40; 
Psalm 90:2; Isaiah 40:28; Jeremiah 10:10, showing that 
the identical conception of God prevailed throughout 
Israel’s whole history. In Genesis 22:18 Jehovah 
renewed His covenant with Abraham, saying: “In 
thy seed shall all the nations of the earth be blessed; 
because thou hast obeyed my voice.” In 24:3 Abraham 
calls Jehovah “the Elohim of heaven and the Elohim 
of the earth,” and in verse 7 “the Elohim of heaven.” 
The romantic story of Isaac and Rebekah is told in 
chapter 24, and here again the case is diametrically 
against the radical view, for Abraham’s kindred, away 
in Haran or Mesopotamia, replied thus to the entreaty 
of Abraham’s servant: “The thing proceedeth from 
Jehovah: we cannot speak unto thee bad or good. 
Behold, Rebekah is before thee, take her, and go, and 
let her be thy master’s son’s wife, as Jehovah hath 
spoken.” 

The same God renewed His covenant with Isaac 
and Jacob. ‘To the latter Jehovah appeared in a 
vision, and said (Gen. 28:18, 14): “I am Jehovah, 
the Elohe of Abraham thy father, and the Elohe of 
Isaac: the land whereon thou liest, to thee will I give 
it, and to thy seed; and thy seed shall be as the dust 
of the earth * * * and in thee and thy seed shall 
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all the families of the earth be blessed.” God keeps 
up His cosmical interest throughout the whole thrilling 
narrative. Through all Joseph’s career in Egypt 
“Jehovah was with him” and “the spirit of Elohim” 
was in him. God also proved that He had control of 
natural and national affairs in Egypt, bringing plenti- 
ful harvests for seven years and then a distressing 
drought for the same length of time, and making 
Joseph the second in rule over all the land. If 
Jehovah was only a tribal deity, it is remarkable that 
He did not encounter any successful opposition from 
the national gods of Egypt. There is not a syllable 
in the entire history giving a hint of even the existence 
of other gods. Even the Pharaoh acknowledged the 
sovereignty of Elohim (41:37-40). Many more simi- 
lar passages might be cited from Genesis, but these 
are ample to prove that God is everywhere represented 
as the one and only God. It is only by transposing 
and subverting the history that this concurrent testi- 
mony can be overcome. ‘The difference, therefore, 
between the two views is simply this: ‘The former 
accepts the Biblical history; the latter does not. 
Hence the issue is clearly defined. 

Does the teaching of the rest of the Pentateuch 
agree with the pure monotheism of Genesis? We 
shall see that it does. Our examination of Exodus 8 
and 4 has shown that Jehovah revealed Himself to 
Moses as the God (Elohim) of the fathers. In the 
whole contest of Moses with Pharaoh, Jehovah cer- 
tainly proved Himself not only the God of the 
Hebrews, as He frequently called Himself, but also 
the sovereign over Egypt and her people as well. It 
was Jehovah who brought all the plagues upon 
Pharaoh and the Egyptians (Ex. 7:20, 21; 8:6, 16-18, 
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etc.), who hardened Pharaoh’s heart (ch. 10), who dis- 
comfited the hosts of Egypt in the Red Sea (14:27; 
15:19). Even the magicians of Pharaoh were com- 
pelled to admit: “This is the finger of Elohim” (8:19). 

Naturally there are many passages in the Penta- 
teuch in which Jehovah is called “the God of Israel.” 
But there are also many direct teachings which show 
that the revealing God of Israel was none other than 
the God of the universe and of all nations. The ques- 
tion to be settled is not: What did Israel think of 
God? but: In what character did God reveal Him- 
self to Israel according to the clear teaching of the 
Bible? To mix up the two, and especially to make 
God responsible for the defective thinking and con- 
duct of Israel, as is so often done, is to violate every 
principle of Biblical hermeneutics. Such a method 
would make chaos of any historical book. 

“Now therefore, if ye will obey my voice indeed, 
and keep my covenant, then ye shall be mine own 
possession from among all peoples, for all the earth is 
mine” (Ex. 19:5). The very basis of His choice 
of Israel is that all the earth is His, and therefore He 
has the right and the power to choose whom He will. 
How beautifully this teaching co-ordinates with that 
of Psalm 24:1: “The earth is Jehovah’s, and the 
fullness thereof; the world, and they that dwell there- 
in.” Exodus 20:8-11: “Remember the sabbath day, 
to keep it holy. Six days shalt thou labor, and do all 
thy work; but the seventh day is a sabbath unto 
Jehovah thy God * * * for in six days J ehovah 
made heaven and earth, the sea, and all that in them 
is, and rested the seventh day; wherefor Jehovah — 
blessed the sabbath day, and hallowed it.” Interpreted 
naturally, this commandment of the decalogue involves 
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the following significant points: That Moses and 
Israel were conversant with the creation story of 
Genesis 1; that Jehovah and Elohim were one and 
the same, for Genesis 1 attributes the creation to 
Elohim and this passage attributes it to Jehovah; that 
Jehovah is the universal God, not merely a tribal deity. 
Exodus 84:10, 11: Jehovah said to Moses on the moun- 
tain: “Behold, I make a covenant: before all thy 
people I will do marvels, such as have not been 
wrought in all the earth, nor in any nation; and ail 
the people among which thou art shall see the work 
of Jehovah * * *_ behold, I drive out before thee 
the Amorite, and the Canaanite, and the Hittite, and 
the Perizzite, and the Hivite, and the Jebusite.” ‘This 
passage, like a number of others containing the same 
promise, proves that Jehovah’s domain and power 
extended far beyond Israel. It would hardly have 
been safe for a mere “clan-god” to make such sweeping 
promises. He might not have been able to overcome 
His “rival deities.” 

Numbers 16:22 (the prayer of Moses and Aaron 
in relation to Korah’s rebellion): “O God [EI], the 
God [Elohe] of the spirits of all flesh.’ Ever and 
anon the idea of Elohim as the universal God comes 
to the fore; it is always a latent thought; it breathes 
through the whole history. Chapters 22-24 of Numbers 
tell the story of Balak and his prophet Balaam, 
who were Moabites. All through this story Balaam, 
though a Moabite, recognizes Jehovah and Elohim as 
God, and can prophesy only what He reveals to him. 
Take one example among many. Balaam said (Num. 
22:8, 12): “I will bring you word again, as Jehovah 
shall speak unto me.” “And Elohim said unto Balaam, 
Thou shalt not go with them.” Plainly Jehovah’s rule 
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extended beyond Israel. Why did not the gods of 
Moab inspire Balaam to curse Israel to please his king? 
Deuteronomy 4:32 (the words of Moses to Israel) : 
“For ask now of the days that are past, which were 
before thee, since the day that God [Elohim] created 
man upon the earth, and from the one end of the 
heaven unto the other,” ete. Verse 35: ‘“‘Unto thee 
it was showed, that thou mightest know that Jehovah 
he is Elohim; there is none else besides him.” Verse’ 
39: “Know therefore this day, and lay it to thy heart, 
that Jehovah he is God in heaven above and upon the 
earth beneath; there is none else.””, Much more than a 
“clan deity” here. Deuteronomy 5:26: “For who is 
there of all flesh, that hath heard the voice of the 
living God speaking out of the midst of the fire, as 
we have heard, and lived?” The phrases, “all flesh” 
and “living God,” connote the universal theistic con- 
ception. Deuteronomy 6:4: “Hear, O Israel: Jehovah 
our God is one Jehovah: and thou shalt love Jehovah 
thy God with all thy heart,” etc. This famous pas- 
sage, with other passages, teaches much more than 
monolatry; it teaches the divine unity and universality 
—that God is wnus et unicus. Deuteronomy 7:6: 
“Jehovah thy God hath chosen thee to be a people 
for his own possession, above all peoples that are upon 
the face of the earth.” Is it not clear that the Bible 
teaches that God is both the God of His people Israel 
and the Ruler over all the earth? Read the whole of 
chapter 7 in proof of this conception. Chapter 8:20: 
“As the nations which Jehovah maketh to perish before 
you, so shall ye perish; because ye would not hearken 
unto the voice of Jehovah your God.” Chapter 82:39 
(all of Moses’ song in this chapter should be read) : 
“See now that I, even I, am he, and there is no god 
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with me: I kill, and I make alive; I wound, and I 
heal; and there is none that can deliver out of my 
hand.” This teaches pure monotheism—‘there is no 
god with me’—and divine omnipotence. Chapter 
33:26, 27 (from Moses’ parting benediction): “There 
is none like unto God, O Jeshurun, who rideth upon 
the heavens for thy help, and his excellency is on the 
skies. The eternal God is thy dwelling-place, and 
underneath are the everlasting arms.” No doctrine of 
a circumscribed deity is taught here. Compare 2 
Samuel 7:22-24; Isaiah 46:9; and Jeremiah 10:6-10 
to see how easily the inspired writers could carry the 
double conception that God is at the same time the 
only God and also the God of His peculiar people. 
They had no difficulty in mastering that simple 
thought. 

A few citations from Joshua. In 2:11 Rahab the 
harlot said to the spies in Jericho: “For Jehovah 
your God, he is God in heaven above, and on earth 
beneath.” Where did Rahab get her lofty conception 
of Jehovah? It must have been communicated to her 
from an Israelitish source and from the reports of 
Jehovah’s wonderful works. Wonderful that this 
pagan woman could master a higher theistic idea than 
that of a mere provincial god! Chapter 4:28, 24: 
“For Jehovah your God dried up the waters of the 
Jordan * * * ag Jehovah your God did to the 
Red Sea * * * that all the peoples of the earth 
may know the hand of Jehovah, that it is mighty; 
that ye may fear Jehovah your God forever.” Joshua 
did not have a provincial view. Whatever men may 
think of Joshua’s command to the sun and the moon 
to stand still (10:12-14), whether it was an actual 
occurrence or only a poetical representation, it shows 
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that Joshua and Israel regarded Jehovah as the omni- 
potent one, and not merely as a limited tribal deity. 
The 24th chapter goes back in Israel’s history to 
Terah, the father of Abraham, when “your fathers 
dwelt of old time beyond the River * * * and 
they served other gods,” and traces God’s dealings 
with them amid all the idolatrous nations, proving 
Himself the only true and victorious God. Most con- 
sistently does the Bible sustain the historical continuity. 

We might continue our study through all the 
remaining books of the Old Testament, and prove its 
consistent and persistent monotheistic teaching. Wher- 
ever this conception is not expressly set forth, it is 
clearly implied. We need not pursue the question 
further along this line. We shall now treat of two 
matters that trouble those holding the tribal god theory. 

The first is that the Old Testament so often calls 
Jehovah the God of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and Israel. 
Such language strikes the critics as the language of 
hedonism, makes God only a tribal god. But why not 
also ponder the many passages which represent Jehovah 
as the God of the heavens and the earth and of all 
nations? Does not the Bible, right on its surface, 
mean to inculcate the conception that the God of 
Israel is also the true, living, and universal God? For 
His own wise purposes He selected a “peculiar people’ 
to train and discipline, to receive and bear His oracles, 
and finally to bring forth the world’s Redeemer. If 
one believes in the Christian religion at all, if he 
believes that Christ is the Saviour of the world, he 
must admit that, whether God wrought directly or 
only immanently with Israel, He pursued the plan of 
using a chosen people. The “immanent” God did not 
give the world’s Messiah through the people of India 
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or China or Japan. So per se the “immanent” God 
acted just as partially as the true God of the Old 
Testament did. 

But the difficulty comes solely from a stiff, con- 
tracted interpretation which does not give a large 
Biblical conception of God, and does not make clear 
distinctions. There is a broad sense in which God is 
the God of the universe and of all nations; there is 
also a peculiar sense in which He is the God of His 
people. God does not stand in the same relation to 
the true Christian and the wicked unbeliever. His 
general care is over all; His special care and grace are 
bestowed on those who accept Christ and do His will. 
He is essentially present and active everywhere, but 
He functions differently under different circumstances. 
There is no contradiction between the two conceptions. 
And this is the plain, simple teaching of the Bible 
from beginning to end. It ought never to have been 
mistaken by any sincere student of the Divine Word. 

Another point raised is that the Old Testament 
frequently speaks of idols as if they were real gods; 
for instance: “Thou shalt have no other gods before 
me” (Ex. 20:3); “and worship other gods, and serve 
them’ (Deut. 30:17); “and they served other gods” 
(Josh. 24:2). Do not these expressions prove that 
Israel and even their supposed Jehovah regarded the 
idols of the heathen as real beings, real gods? “The 
prohibition of the worship of other gods obviously does 
not constitute monotheism, but monolatry” (Bade, p. 
96). Even an untrained reader should see that the 
word “gods” is used in such places according to a 
common usage of speech. The heathen people regarded 
their idols as gods. So the Biblical writers simply 
made use of their own term. We do the same to-day. 
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We speak of the “gods” of the heathen. Do we 
mean to convey the impression that their gods are 
real gods—that they have a real existence? We simply 
mean that they are the gods of their imaginative super- 
stition. The same intelligence should be accredited to 
the Jehovah of the Bible and to His inspired prophets. 
The stumbling stone of Dr. Bade should have been 
removed by reading on in Exodus 20 to the 238d 
verse, for there Jehovah said: “Gods of silver, or 
gods of gold, ye shall not make unto you.” In 82:31 
Moses said to God: “Oh, this people have sinned a 
great sin, and have made them gods of gold.” This 
agrees with Isaiah 44:10: “Who hath fashioned a god, 
or molten an image that is profitable for nothing?” 
Also verse 15: “Yea, he maketh a god, and wor- 
shippeth it; he maketh it a graven image, and falleth 
down thereto.” Chapter 42:17: “They shall be turned 
back, they shall be utterly put to shame, that trust in 
graven images, that say unto molten images, Ye are 
our gods.” Thus the Bible uses the word “gods” in 
the sense of idols. 

But there is express teaching in the Bible that the 
gods of the heathen are “nothings” (elilim). Leviticus 
19:4: “Turn ye not unto idols [Hebrew, elilim, things 
of naught], nor make to yourselves molten gods: I 
am Jehovah your God.” Also 26:1. With this 
agrees the later teaching of the Bible, which is still 
more pronounced and explicit, showing that the Old 
Testament religion is not a mere natural evolution; 
it is a progressive revelation from Jehovah. In Psalm 
96:4, 5: “For great is Jehovah, and greatly to be 
praised: He is to be feared above all gods. For all 
the gods of the peoples are idols [elilim]; but J ehovah 
made the heavens.” Here even the Psalmist, who 
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calls them nothings, calls the idols “gods.” 1 Chronicles 
16:26: “For all the gods of the peoples are idols 
[elilim]: but Jehovah made the heavens.” Note 
Hezekiah’s prayer (2 Kings 19:17, 18): “Of a truth, 
Jehovah, the kings of Assyria have laid waste the 
nations and their lands, and have cast their gods into 
the fire; for they were no gods, but the work of men’s 
hands, wood and stone; therefore they have destroyed 
them.” Perhaps it will be said that this is a con- 
tradiction, for Hezekiah called them “gods” in one 
sentence, and in the next declared that “they were no 
gods.” Perhaps the redactor is to blame here for not 
noticing the contradiction in his JEDP documents. 
Poor Jeremiah also committed a crude contradiction 
when he wrote (2:11): “Hath a nation changed its 
gods, which yet are no gods?” How could they be 
“gods” and “no gods” at the same time? We believe 
that the whole Old ‘Testament conception of heathen 
deities is summed up in the words of Psalm 115:4-8: 
“Their idols are silver and gold, the work of men’s 
hands. ‘They have mouths, but they speak not; eyes 
have they, but they see not. * * * They that make 
them are like unto them; yea, every one that trusteth 
in them.” 

No doubt many of the people of Israel had crude 
ideas of Jehovah and of the heathen gods. It would 
be no wonder if they had, surrounded by idolatrous 
nations as they were, and held in bondage for four 
hundred years. Their many relapses into idolatry 
furnish proof of their idolatrous tendencies. But their 
crass conceptions should not be accredited to Jehovah, 
or to his inspired writers and prophets who constantly 
rebuked the idol worship of the people. It is this 
very tendency in human nature to fall into idolatry 
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that makes a divine and authoritative revelation, such 
as we have in the Bible, a positive necessity. Other- 
wise we would all perhaps still be bowing down to 
idols to-day. 

Anent this point, Dr. James Orr (Problem of the 
Old Testament, p. 123) has a good sentence: “That 
the religion of Abraham, and Moses, and other great 
leaders of the nation was at heart the worship of the 
one true God, recognized by them to be the Creator, 
Ruler, and Lord in providence of the whole world, 
we see not the smallest reason to doubt.” We also 
venture to quote the closing paragraph of an acute 
section of Dr. Orr’s book (page 133) : 

“We conclude that no good ground has been 
shown for the view that ‘ethical monotheism’ was first 
introduced by the prophets, beginning with Amos. 
We have found monotheism already imbedded in the 
narratives in Genesis, which, in their J and E parts, 
are, on the critic’s own showing, ‘pre-prophetic.’ So 
far from monotheism being the creation of the 
prophets—with perhaps Elijah as a precursor—these 
prophets, without exception, found upon and presup- 
pose an older knowledge of the true God. They bring 
no new doctrine, still less dream of the evolution from 
a Moloch or a Kenite storm-god—as much the product 
of men’s fancies as Chemosh or Dagon—of the living, 
holy, all-powerful, all-gracious Being to whose service 
the people were bound by every tie of gratitude, but 
from whom they had basely apostatized. They could 
not have understood such evolution from an unreality 
into a reality. They were in continuity with the past, 
not innovators upon it. Dillmann speaks for a large 
class of scholars when he says, in decisively rejecting 
this theory: ‘No prophet is conscious of proclaiming 
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for the first time this higher divine principle: each 
reproaches the people for an apostasy from a much 
better past and better knowledge: God has a con- 
troversy with His people.’ ” 

And we may add, it is because some students do 
not see this “controversy,” cannot distinguish between 
God’s progressive revelation and the sinful subjective 
tendencies and crude views of the stiff-necked people 
of Israel—it is for this reason that they make such a 
sorry jumble of the history and doctrines of the Bible. 
Thus they fail to see its divine unity. On account of 
their extreme subjectivism, they have lost the key to 
its interpretation. That key is this: Jehovah Elohim 
reveals Himself in the Bible as the one true and living 
God, the Creator, Preserver, and Redeemer of the 
whole cosmos. 


SPRINGFIELD, Ouro. 


THE RELATION OF THE CHURCH TO 
INDUSTRIAL AND FINANCIAL 
ENTERPRISES 


By Harry F. Warp, Professor of Social Service, Boston University 
School of Theology 


In the past decade the American churches have been 
working out both a theory and a practice concerning 
the relation of the church to industrial and financial 
enterprises. Those who are responsible for work- 
ing out the strategy for the advance of the forces 
of Christianity now generally concede that the most 
unchristian section of the social order, the sphere in 
which paganism has the largest sway, is the relation- 
ships of industry and finance. 

It is increasingly evident that a fundamental task 
in the development of a Christian civilization is the 
Christianizing of the economic base of society from 
which its other aspects develop and by which they 
are sustained. It is now generally recognized that, 
if individual men and women are to be made and 
kept Christian, their bread and butter activities, which 
occupy so much of their time and, consume so much 
of their thought and energy, must be brought into 
harmony with the principles that Jesus taught. If 
Christianity would be a vital force in modern life, it 
must minister to the hunger of both body and soul 
even as Jesus did. It must constantly both pray 
and seek with God to answer that inseparable petition 
of Jesus which links together the common need for 
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daily bread and the universal desire for release from 
sin. 

Outstanding evidence of this tendency toward the 
Christianization of the world of work is the fact that 
one of the first acts of the Federal Council of 
Churches immediately after its organization was the 
adoption of a set of standards for the expression of 
Christianity in social and economic relations. ‘This 
is the statement which has come to be popularly 
known as The Social Creed of the Churches. Since 
its adoption the educational, missionary, and evan- 
gelistic departments of the churches have been giving 
marked emphasis to this aspect of Christian teaching 
and activity. An increasing amount of material in 
the social application of Christianity is appearing 
in the curriculum, the programs, and the preaching 
of the church. Similar movements may be discerned 
in those denominations which are not included in the 
Federal Council, in the Roman Catholic Church, and 
in the Jewish body. 

The theory of tactics behind the adoption of such 
measures and the attempt to carry them out in church 
activity is, that the declaration of principles is the 
specific function of the church; that the development 
of methods and measures to express those principles 
in industry and government is the specific function 
of statesmen, economists, and business and labor 
leaders. This point of view involves a division of 
ministry between certain social groups. But these 
groups largely overlap. The same individuals often 
function in different spheres. The church itself is 
not composed entirely of preachers and teachers; 
indeed, these preachers and teachers are citizens and 
are connected in practical ways with industry and 
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finance. Likewise many leaders of the groups charged 
with the practical administration of society are in the 
churches. It will save many mistakes in working out 
the social function of the church if we remember that 
it is but one form of association for people who are 
grouped in other ways for other purposes. What 
they may do as a church cannot be separated from 
what they do in other capacities. 

The real division of functions in the social task 
of Christianity would appear to be between the ministry 
and the laity. Yet this division is not absolute. ‘The 
preacher must often lead in the application as well 
as in the proclamation of the principles of the Gospel. 
There are times when the prophet is also the states- 
man and is thereby the more prophetic. Yet, gener- 
ally speaking, the burden of working out the social 
changes which the social ideals of Christianity demand 
will rest upon the layman. ‘This is his apostolic call- 
ing. Here is in deed and truth a ministry for him, 
containing all the possibilities of difficulty and danger 
which have always inhered in the proclamation and 
application of the Gospel to any new sphere or 
section of life. When one of the superintendents of 
one of the great corporations of this country first 
heard The Social Creed of the Churches, his answer 
was: “But this would entirely upset the business 
world. It would require changes altogether too great.” 
Yet within a few minutes that same man volunteered 
the information that there was altogether too great 
a gap between the life of the day laborer working for 
his corporation and the life of its president. In that 
admission he conceded his obligation to help work 
out the social principles which had been responsible 
for his judgment. The fact that lay as well as 
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clerical delegates have discussed and voted for the 
social standards of the churches both at interdenomi- 
national and denominational gatherings is evidence 
of the fact that the laymen of this generation are 
accepting their ministry. 

A consideration of the so-called Social Creed reveals 
the fact that some of its standards are general prin- 
ciples of judgment and conduct, while others are 
general and specific measures as the concrete expres- 
sion of those principles. It appears, moreover, that 
the concrete measures have to do mostly with the con- 
ditions of life and labor for the wage-earners, and 
the relations between employer and employed; while 
the general principles refer to the more fundamental 
question of their joint relationship to property, to the 
natural resources upon which industry depends, and 
to the goods and welfare which industry creates. In 
the joint sphere of industry and finance there are 
these two interworking sets of relationships, the rela- 
tions of men to each other and to property. The 
different character of the utterances of the church 
concerning these two relationships indicates that it is 
very much more certain concerning the application 
of Jesus’ teaching to the relations of man with man 
than it is concerning the application of His teaching 
to the relationships of men to property. The field for 
further study and practice is thus clearly outlined. 
There is probably no larger contribution yet to be 
made to social progress by religion than the determina- 
tion of higher standards of property relationships and 
values. There is certainly none more needed. 

In this difference of certainty in utterance between 
the Christian standards for industrial and financial 
relationships the church does not stand alone. It is 
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a striking fact that the social standards of the churches 
are expressed practically in terms of the needs and 
demands of the working class. ‘This was not con- 
scious repetition, but evidence of the fact that the 
church, which had been living largely in another sphere 
of life, had lately come to hear and understand both 
the voice and the needs of those groups at the bottom 
of our social structure which have long been oppressed 
and disinherited—the sufferers from the injustices of 
an unchristian industrial system. It is also evidence 
of the fact that the social ideals of Christianity coincide 
with the needs of the masses. 

The same process of unconscious collaboration in 
the formulation of standards has been repeated else- 
where. A few years ago the National Conference of 
Charities and Corrections, which is the organization 
of the professional social workers of the country, 
adopted, as a group of individuals and not as an 
organization, a set of standards of life and labor. These 
are practically coincident with the standards set up 
by the churches, and they again express the needs and 
demands of the working class. ‘The same thing is 
' true concerning those recent progressive platforms in 
the political world which aim to express the principles 
of social justice. ‘They have been developed by the 
same process, from the same sources. The probable 
reason, then, why the demands of Christian ethics, 
concerning the relations between employers and em- 
ployed and the conditions under which the wage- 
earners shall live and work, are very much clearer 
than its demands concerning ‘the relationships of 


men to property is that the workers have found 


it easier to put their fingers upon the evils in 
industrial management from which they have suf- 
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fered than upon the more fundamental evils in the 
property system. ‘The former are concrete facts of 
experience; the latter are in the realm of ultimate 
causes. 

The intellectual leadership of the church has come 
to the practical help of the wage-earners as it has heard 
and seen the cry and the need of their experience. 
Will that intellectual leadership now help the work- 
ing class to change those property values and relation- 
ships which are the fundamental cause of the condi- 
tions that have pressed so hard upon its life, or must 
that final emancipation await the further intellectual 
training and development of the working class itself? 
Upon the answer to this question largely depends 
both the future of the church and the character of 
civilization. 

The churches have also been working out in prac- 
tice their relationship to industrial and financial enter- 
prises. ‘They have been applying their standards to 
industrial conditions and situations. Through their 
church federations they have been active in securing 
legislation which would embody these standards in 
the statutes of the state, thus seeking to have legis- 
lation written by the finger of God. Through the 
federation of church men in different communities, 
and now the growing federation of church women, 
there has developed increasingly effective activity in 
securing the enforcement of legislation which would 
embody the principles that the churches have estab- 
lished. The records of the social service departments 
of the various churches show an increasing number 
of individual cases in which the influence of the 
preacher has been a modifying or a settling factor in 
industrial disputes. 
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There are also a growing number of cases in 
which the united voice of the church has been heard 
in similar situations. The setting up of standards and 
principles has operated to unify the mind and the 
conscience of the church so that now its voice becomes 
increasingly clear; and when a strike disrupts the 
industrial life and the human fellowship of a com- 
munity, instead of one or two lone prophets of God 
and humanity declaring the will of one and the need 
of the other, it becomes increasingly common for a 
majority or even a united group of the preachers of 
the community to speak the word of moral and spiritual 
leadership which is essential to social progress. 

The Social Service Commission of the Federal 
Council of Churches has, in behalf of its various 
denominational constituents, in the case of several 
significant strikes, itself applied the principles of the 
so-called Social Creed. This has furnished standards 
of judgment and examples of method for similar 
situations. It is not an effort to assert the moral 
sovereignty of the church as an institution, but it is 
an attempt to rally the ethical sense of the community 
around the principles of Christianity and thus to estab- 
lish the moral supremacy of those principles. This 
attempt can succeed only in so far as the church is 
able to develop a common support for its Judgments 
and in this fashion to become the prevailing voice of 
the community. Then the desires of religion are 
worked out in a democratic manner instead of being 
expressed by some infallible authority. 

It is noticeable that the pulpit is becoming more 
and more united in its judgments upon current events 
and is getting to be a determining factor in industrial 

and social welfare. It is actually putting the sanction 
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of religion into the social process, and has been not 
a small factor in the formation of the new social con- 
science of this country. Just as the proclamation of 
Christianity in the pagan world set up new standards 
of morals, so the proclamation of Christianity in the 
modern world is even now creating new standards 
of conduct for industrial and financial enterprises. 
Having become itself convinced of the exceeding 
sinfulness of the present industrial order, the church 
through its preaching is now convincing the working 
world of sin, of righteousness, and of judgment to 
come. 

The church, however, cannot approach this sub- 
ject as though it were an institution set apart from 
the community—an organization over and above the 
common life. The church is itself a social grouping, 
a vital part of the social organism. It is itself con- 
ducting industrial and financial enterprises. It is a 
great business organization with large invested funds, 
employing many people. If, then, it would carry the 
Gospel into industrial and financial relationships, it 
must begin at Jerusalem. Since it demands of busi- 
ness men that, at any cost of risk and sacrifice to 
themselves, they make their business conform to the 
standards of Jesus, it must itself set the example. 
If it would be the light of the world, its rays cannot 
be hid; its good works must be seen and known of 
men. Indeed, what reason or excuse has the church 
for being in business unless it can pioneer in the diffi- 
cult and dangerous enterprises of making business to 
be Christian? 

The church is an employer, paying large numbers 
of preachers, janitors, office workers in its general 
church boards, and mechanical workers in its printing 
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and publishing establishments. In this capacity does 
it make, follow or lower standards? The janitor can 
and does bear witness in the wage-earning group 
concerning the effectiveness of the Christian teaching 
of the organization that hires him.. The credit stand- 
ing of a church determines the extent of its moral and 
spiritual authority with business men. In its business 
relations with its preachers the church as a whole can- 
not claim to have shown the world the standards of the 
Christian employer. Its financial relations with the men 
in its pulpits have recently been vigorously described by 
one writer as an economic crime. It is a notorious fact 
that the average salaries of preachers are less than the 
average salaries of some sorts of skilled mechanics. 
The church is limited here by the standards of a 
wealth producing nation which has never properly 
estimated or remunerated the services of those who 
increase the spiritual goods of the community. But 
the church cannot escape responsibility for passively 
accepting this false standard of values. A certain 
church numbers among its members some professors 
_ of theology whose salary is $2,500. It has also in its 
membership the superintendent of a cotton mill. His 
salary is $25,000. These facts reflect not the judg- 
ment of the church, but the judgment of the com- 
munity concerning the respective value of making 
preachers and making cotton cloth. 

Only recently, long after many corporations in 
this country have taken measures to provide for the 
old age of their employees, is the church beginning to do 


it. It had apparently assumed either that the preacher 


did not need to eat in his old age or that the Lord 
would send ravens to feed him. The niggardly treat- 
ment of preachers shown by general church statistics 
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is partly due to the prevailing attitude which limits 
the function of the church to proclaiming the Word 
and puts the responsibility for making it concrete, 
in the actual relationships of the working world, upon 
other groups. Another element in the situation is 
the fact that, in financial relationships between the 
individual and a group, the ethical standards which 
Christianity has established between individuals are 
not yet fully applied. Many a business man will act 
differently toward a municipality in business matters 
than he will act toward an individual. In the church 
situation the circumstances are reversed. A group 
of men is dealing with one man. ‘They will permit 
themselves to do to him things which they would not 
as individuals do to any other business man in a 
similar transaction. Not infrequently a group of 
business men as officials of a church will show a lower 
standard of ethics in dealing with their preacher than 
they will show among themselves in business dealings. 
The same thing can often be said about a preacher’s 
business relations to a church, particularly concerning 
the manner of his leaving. If the church hopes to 
apply Christianity to the business world, it must 
Christianize to the last degree its own relations as 
employer and purchaser. 

A recent brief, partial study concerning working 
conditions in offices of general church boards shows 
that on the whole the church accords better treatment 
and more consideration to this group of employees 
than is currently found in the business world. The 
reason for this is that here the personal contacts are 
direct and continuous. The qualities of good will, 
kindliness, and courtesy which Christianity develops 
have here the opportunity for expression, and they 
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modify the colder relationships of the business world. 
Here, too, there is no pressure of profit making, and 
but little demand for cost accounting to check the 
impulse of good will. Naturally, therefore, in church 
offices there should be better hours and better working 
conditions than those generally prevailing in the 
commercial world. 

In its relations to the mechanics employed by it 
the church cannot claim as much credit. Its printing 
and publishing houses have not been leaders in improv- 
ing the conditions of the workers in the allied printing 
trade. In several instances its managers opposed the 
introduction of the eight-hour day. In one city a 
denominational publishing house is still the largest 
factor in preventing the workers in that trade from 
getting a general eight-hour day, because its example 
is the justification and defense of the group of printing 
employers who still work their men nine hours. In 
those cases where the church publishing houses conform 
to the standards set up by organized labor it must 
be recorded that this has occurred only after the 
demand of organized labor. It was the voice of the 
organized workmen made articulate by bitter experi- 
ence and need which first expressed the social prin- 
ciples of Christianity in concrete standards of life 
and work. 

The church must admit with shame the fact that 
it was not the leader in applying the Gospel to the 
practice of its own business. Even now its industrial 
managers are more prone to develop welfare work 
than to cultivate industrial democracy. Most of them 
are more concerned with maintaining harmonious rela- 
tions with their own employees than they are in mak- 


_ ing their business relationships count for raising the 
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standards of life for the whole group of workers in 
that particular trade. They close their eyes to the 
whole issues involved in the question of labor organiza- 
tion, its social status and power. They fail to reckon 
with the fact that their unwillingness to co-operate 
-with organized labor may so weaken its effectiveness 
as to leave many other workers at the mercy of unjust 
employers, so that the good which they may do to their 
own particular group through their welfare work 1s 
much less than the evil which they entail upon the 
larger group by the broad social effect of their policy. 
Unquestionably this is due largely to the ignorance 
of individualism. 

A trained observer, who has been studying the 
attitude of the different commissions from the allied 
governments which have recently been in Washington 
to organize jointly the industrial side of the war, 
delivers the judgment that, of them all, the American 
employers are the most reactionary in their attitude 
toward labor, because they regard labor as a nuisance 
and a menace, rather than as a group of human beings 
with demands and aspirations that need consideration. 
The church as an employer has in the main proved 
no exception. Its business manager is often a typical 
case of the small-town mind. In his experience and 
education he has been devoid of any contact with 
industrial conditions or the labor struggle. He is the 
pioneer rural type, provincial and individualistic to 
the last degree, and these characteristics have been 
strengthened by the fact that in traveling his path to 
power he has been in company with the employing 
mind. 

This is extremely unfortunate for the church 
because it is judged finally by labor, not on its paper 
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proclamations, but on its actual economic practices. 
The liquor forces have not been slow to take advantage 
of this fact. They say to labor: The church talks big, 
but it does nothing to help you; we, on the other hand, 
imcrease your economic strength by granting every 
demand of your organizations. For this situation the 
business managers of the church cannot entirely be 
blamed; they are subject to the pressure for dividends 
which the church wants for extension and philanthropic 
purposes. Like the managers of purely commercial 
enterprises, they are caught between the upper and 
the nether millstones; they must make the necessary 
profits and dividends or lose their positions. There- 
fore they must on the one hand content the owners 
and on the other hand resist the demands of labor. 

The reason given by one denominational publishing 
house manager for refusing the request of the printing 
trade for the eight-hour day was that his house could 
not afford it. Yet the denominational publishing 
houses stand in a position of peculiar privilege in the 
financial world. For many of their publications they 
have an assured market, free from competition. It 
is therefore doubly regrettable that the church pub- 
lishing houses have not used this vantage ground as 
the base for exploration and pioneer development in 
the jungle of industrial relationships. 

Because of their advantage in the competitive field, 
church publishing houses are peculiarly able, if they 
desire, to apply the principles of co-operation to their 
business. This is the next move in the development 
of that industrial democracy which is demanded by 
the principles of the Gospel. The first step is to 
recognize the right of the workers to a share in the 
control of industry through the application and 
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development of the principle of collective bargaining. 
The next step is to work out the right of all the workers 
to some share in the ownership as well as the manage- 
ment of the undertaking. This process substitutes 
the principle of co-operation for the principle of com- 
petition in the group relations of capital and labor. 
It is the development of the law of love and service 
in industrial enterprises. It removes that basic antago- 
nism of economic motive which is the ultimate cause 
of clash and conflict in the industrial world. It trans- 
forms two antagonistic groups, one seeking to reduce 
labor cost in order to increase profits and the other 
seeking to increase labor income in order to develop 
higher standards of living, into a common co-operating 
group seeking to advance the enterprise to its highest 
degree of efficiency for the mutual benefit of all con- 
cerned and of the entire community. 

There is large unanimity of opinion among students 
of the industrial situation that the only way out of the 
industrial conflict is to make all workers to be also 
owners of industry and to make all owners to be also 
workers, to discover the methods by which the process 
of production and distribution shall belong to all those 
who take part in it and to no others. Because of our 
belated individualism, due in part to our political 
philosophy and practice and in much larger measure 
to our unequaled economic expansion and opportunity 
in this country, co-operative ownership has been of 
much slower development here than in Europe. There 
it has great moral fervor and has even shown the 
religious passion of a missionary propaganda, for it 
is clearly recognized as the application of the ethics 
of Jesus to financial as well as to industrial enter- 
prises. It deals with the question of the joint relation- 
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ship of men to property as well as with their relation- 
ship to one another in the industrial process. 

It is a matter of note that one of the most remark- 
able pieces of co-operative industrial production in this 
country has been initiated by a preacher and under 
his leadership. A group of shingle mills on the Pacific 
Coast which had failed under private capitalistic 
management has been reopened and is now being 
successfully managed on the co-operative plan. More- 
over, it is being carried on by men who are called 
upon the Coast “blanket-stiffs,’ because they are 
nomadic, seasonal laborers, many of them I. W. W.’s, 
men who were not supposed to have capacity for 
industrial enterprise. Yet by the fact of becoming 
co-operative owners of industry, by the fact of work- 
ing for themselves instead of somebody else, these 
men have been transformed into valuable citizens. 
Their stake in the industry has also given them a stake 
in the commonwealth. Is there any other method of 
preaching the Gospel which will carry it as far into 
the heart and conscience and mind of the working class 
as such a practical demonstration? Is there any other 
piece of evangelism, any other evangelistic method, 
which can show as much success in this peculiarly 
difficult field? 

The church is also an owner of property and an 
investor of funds. It becomes therefore its duty to 
apply the principles of its teachings to its own sources 
and management of income. One of the severest 
charges brought against the church by the working 
class is that it is “in alliance with predatory wealth.” 
This charge has found an echo within church circles 
in the cry of “tainted money,” and as a result the 
church has recently been scrutinizing its sources of 
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income, has been looking even its gift horses in the 
mouth as never before in all its history. The degree 
to which the charge of complicity with unjust and 
unrighteous wealth making is properly to be laid 
against the church is difficult to determine. ‘The neces- 
sary data concerning its income are not available. It 
is a historic fact, however, that the church has increas- 
ingly developed a conscience concerning the nature 
of the means wherewith it is supported. It is not long 
since bishops and preachers owned slaves without a 
twinge of conscience. As late as 1828 the American 
Bible Society held property in slaves as one source 
of its income. ‘There are still churches in England 
whose leading members and officials do not consider 
it a sin to hold brewery stock; yet the religious con- 
science of this country will not permit the church, 
either directly or indirectly, to derive income from 
property used for the liquor traffic. It may occa- 
sionally accept gifts from saloonkeepers, but only with 
the clear understanding on both sides that its fight 
against the saloon will not thereby be abated. 

This critical conscience is now being applied to all 
the vested funds of the church. In a large city of this 
country there is a certain church which holds much 
landed property. Upon this property there are dwell- 
ings in which the poorer people live. A few years ago 
the charge was brought against this church that the 
condition of its tenements and the rental derived from 
them were an outrageous denial of the principles of 
its Gospel. This charge from without the church was 
in reality originated by the church through its teach- 
ings. As a result the whole property holdings of 
that institution have been investigated, and its dwell- 
ings and income brought up to the standard of the 
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social conscience of the day. ‘Thus is the new con- 
science beginning to make itself felt in the finances 
of the church. That social conscience, which leads 
church members to support the Consumers’ League 
and to see to it that in their purchases they are not 
particeps criminis in the assaults of unjust and unholy 
industry upon the lives of the workers, must also lead 
them in their co-operative capacity to examine the 
sources of the income of the church. Such an expres- 
sion of it, however, is pitifully inadequate in the face 
of the terrible consequences of the injustice inherent 
in the very nature of our present industrial order, in 
face also of the brave and daring attempts without the 
church to modify and remove that injustice. The 
church must lead and not follow such efforts. 

Does the church draw income from industrial stocks 
which cause the harmful employment of children or 
adult workers under unhealthful conditions or for less 
than a living wage, which deny the workers any share 
in the control of conditions of work or make no attempt 
to distribute justly the joint product? A leading church 
woman has recently proposed that the church should 
formulate a white list for investors which would serve 
the same purpose as the white list of stores and dealers 
issued by the Consumers’ League. If such a list of in- 
vestments, meeting a standard yet to be determined, 
could be made it would enable the troubled con- 
sciences and bewildered minds of the members of 
the church to act clearly and with self-approval in 
making their investments. 

The question, however, goes much deeper than 


the compulsion upon the church to rid itself of all — 


complicity with unrighteous finance, to separate itself 
from all sources of income, either in gifts or in the 
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investment of its funds, which are clearly unrighteous 
and unjust. This is not a difficult procedure. As 
with the saloon, when once the church vigorously and 
continuously attacks outstanding economic unright- 
eousness, the funds of the group that profit from 
that form of economic sin will not be available for 
church support. Automatically the church will cut 
off from itself such fetters. 

The ultimate issue, however, in the problem of 
Christianizing church finance concerns the very nature 
of our present financial system. It raises the question 
of the ethical validity of interest and of privately 
owned productive capital. Radical social thinkers 
throw up to the church, not the mere question of 
unjust income, but the question of whether income 
at all from rent or interest, or profit in the shape of 
returns taken over and above compensation for service 
rendered in management, can be justified by the 
principles of its teaching. The church must meet 
this question squarely on the grounds of social wel- 
fare. It can be answered only by the study of 
economic facts and social conditions. If the fact of 
privately owned productive capital, if the fact of 
rent, interest or profit, as above defined, results in 
unbearable burdens on the backs of the poor, in 
closing the gates of development to their children, 
the church which recognizes its obligation to remove 
the burdens of the poor must frankly and fearlessly 
face the economic causes of poverty with the determi- 
nation to seek their removal. 

It is because of the burdens which our present 
industrial system places upon the group at the bot- 
tom of society that the validity of its central prin- 
ciples is now being questioned. The war emphasizes 
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this question as it increases the tax which will be 
placed upon the productive labor of succeeding gen- 
erations to carry the indebtedness it has created. 
Already the peasants of Russia are readjusting the 
ownership of the land which only recently. was taken 
away from them. The radical group of English 
workers are also demanding the same transfer of 
landed property and other natural sources of wealth 
to common ownership. Recently a group of English 
church scholars have published a book on Property 
in which they test the whole institution, historically, 
legally, and socially, from the standpoint of Christian 
ethics. 

These and many similar movements raise the ques- 
tion of the purpose and end of our modern industrial 
process. Is it to be carried on for the purpose of 
increasing wealth or personality, developing capital 
or human values? The church must frankly face the 
fact that the modern industrial system puts profits 
first and humanity second. It reverses Jesus’ law 
of life by declaring that men should seek first eco- 
nomic goods—the things which “the nations of this 
world seek after”’—and that then spiritual values— 
“the kingdom of God and his righteousness’”—will 
come as a by-product. By the very charter of its 
teaching the church is compelled to challenge and 
question this reversal of the values that Jesus pro- 
claimed. The issue is fundamental to the future of 
Christianity. The battle is squarely joined, for men 
cannot serve God and Mammon, nor can the church 
maintain itself with this divided allegiance. If the 


increase of spiritual values be the main end of life, — 


then the economic system must be organized to this 
end, then property must be made a tool for spiritual 
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development and not a chain to hold man in bondage 
to the senses. 

The working class which suffers most from the 
inhuman aspect of the present industrial system 
has already proposed definite changes. These pro- 
posals the church must weigh by the standard of 
values set up in the teaching of Jesus. In so far as 
the proposals of the working class coincide with the 
principles of the Christian message the church is 
thereby obligated to help accomplish them and _ par- 
ticularly to embody them in its own practice. If they 
are not adequate as expressions of the Christian 
teaching, it is the duty of the church to work out a 
program in the concrete development of its own 
industrial and financial undertaking which shall better 
express the principles that Jesus taught, in order 
that the Word may again become flesh in the relation- 
ships of the economic world. 


Boston, MassacuHuserts. 
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THE PENTATEUCH IN THE HANDS OF 
CHRIST 


By Rey. Avexanper Mackenzie Lamps, Pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church, Cheswick, Pennsylvania 


Curist’s interpretation and application of the ancient 
Scriptures are reverent, and yet revolutionary. Thus 
He aroused an antagonism on the part of the Phari- 
sees which did not cease until they saw Him nailed to 
the accursed tree. Even then their hatred would not 
abate. To insist then that Christ was dominated or 
even influenced by these Pharisaic traditions is to 
deny any serious meaning to the unceasing contention 
of His whole public ministry. If Christ were con- 
trolled by the theories of His times they were evi- 
dently not the theories of the scribes and the Pharisees. 
Between Him and them there was a great gulf fixed, 
so nearly impassable that very few of them ever 
crossed over to His side, while it is known to all think- 
ing men that He never went over to them. 

It is the purpose of my paper to state definitely 
what seems to be Christ’s attitude toward the Penta- 
teuch and then to present a series of illustrations that 
would confirm that view—all taken from the ministry 
and teaching of our Lord. For several years I have 
been reading the Gospels with this question before 
me, and while such reading has created a most fas- 
cinating study, the results have been too varied to be 


expressed in a sentence or even a brief paragraph. 


But has the human mind ever encircled Christ’s e 


enlarged and enriched ideas upon any of those gre 
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principles and truths which He discovered and 
developed out of the statements in the Pentateuch? 
They are so definite and yet so elastic that they answer 
isolated questions and also furnish guidance as com- 
plete in the large problems of church and state. How- 
ever, there are several facts which are so prominent 
and expressive that they must be observed by all who 
look. It is to these that I wish to call attention as 
each one illuminates a series of incidents and teachings 
that are otherwise inexplicable. 

First, I would wish to mention the spirit of deep 
reverence with which Christ touches upon any doc- 
trine or standard of life given us in the Law of 
Moses. We cannot concede that He conciliated the 
traditional views which bowed before the letter and 
contended against the truth that the letter proclaimed, 
for this He stoutly denied in every utterance of His 
life. The reverence which marked His treatment of 
those great writings seems to be based upon two 
simple assumptions: 

(a) That the “Scripture is given by inspiration 
of God, and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, 
for correction, for mstruction in righteousness,” and 

(b) That these Scriptures are but a partial, and 
therefore incomplete, revelation of the great beneficent 
and redemptive purposes in the mind and heart of 
God; a revelation to be enlarged and enriched by 
Himself in His messages to men both by His own 
voice and the voice of His Spirit in “the apostles 
whom he had chosen.” 

There is no theory of inspiration given us by 
Christ. How rested we would have been had He 
thus favored us, but perhaps our very restfulness 
would have meant stagnation. Christ did not discuss 


snide 
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authorship of books or dates of manuscripts. He 
goes far beyond this and discloses that the great 
moral code and spiritual life set forth in the Pentateuch 
were given us through Moses, even though a score 
of translations and editions had possibly been made 
necessary through the ebb and flow of the long periods 
since the Mosaic age. I cannot see how we can 
deny that Christ insists that the dominating spirit 
in the creation of these early books was Moses him- 
self. I know by what assumptions we are taught to 
evade this position, but the arguments do not sound 
reverent to many of us, and it is of Christ’s reverent 
exegesis that we are now thinking. 

It is most interesting indeed, as well as instruc- 
tive and convincing, to observe how Christ safeguards 
His revolutionary interpretations of the Mosaic Law 
in that series of radical treatments of texts which 
uniformly open thus: “Ye have heard that it was 
said by them of old time, Thou shalt not * * -*: 
But I say unto you.’ Preceding the enlarged and 
enriched truths which Christ discovered as possible 
and binding in the simple commands in the Decalogue, 
or additional to it, are these great words of stately, 
definite declaration as to His own estimate of the 
Books of the Law: “Think not that I am to come 
to destroy the law, or the prophets: I am not come 
to destroy, but to fulfil. For verily I say unto you, 
Till heaven and earth pass, one jot or one tittle 
shall in no wise pass from the law, till all things 
be accomplished.” (Matt. 5:17, 18.) With this 
reverent sanction of all that the Law reveals as being 
God’s legislation for man He begins the great task of 
applying these truths of conduct to the inner life of 


the soul. 
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It is a great structure that He creates—ethics 
that find their origin in the sacred temple of thought 
and imagination and desire, but the foundation of 
this temple He insists is nothing less than the deep 
truths of Moses with which the Jewish mind was 
already familiar. A surface survey may suggest 
indifferent treatment of these ancient moral guides, 
but a thorough critical study reveals them as the 
foundation upon which our Lord builds His trans- 
cendent system of truths. ‘To review each separate 
reference or quotation would require a minute inspec- 
tion of the four Gospels, but the purpose of this paper 
does not demand such an exhaustive survey. ‘The 
fifth of Matthew, quoted above, is illustrative of the 
entire range of Christ’s radical and yet most reverent 
exegesis. 

A student of the Gospels is further impressed by 
the assurance with which Christ confirms those very 
statements of history that have never ceased to be 
questioned as mythical. We must not fail to notice 
with what clearness He declares the historical accuracy 
of those records of miracles. Note His references to 
the manna in the wilderness, the deluge, the unique 
career of Abraham, the doom of Sodom, and the fate 
of Lot’s wife, the records of all of which receive His 
special sanction. Where faith is sorely tested here 
Christ is most emphatic. Man’s divine origin is most 
definitely declared in Genesis—‘In the image of God 
made he them”—and Christ recalls that great act of 
Creation. There were no cunningly devised fables 
recognized as a part of the sacred canon, in the Law, 
the Psalms or the Prophets. 

Let us notice a group of great events which belong 
to the Garden of Eden—a condition of innocence 
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and superior spiritual communion now assumed by 
many to belong to an age of beautiful fancy only— 
a dream which never was true. 

When Christ was approached for an authoritative 
answer to the question of divorce He does not refer 
contemptuously to the regulations made in the Mosaic 
code, but rather declares that Moses had dealt with 
a condition and custom imposed upon a degenerate 
age, and had sought to safeguard woman from the 
despotism of man, who by other nations had been 
permitted to divorce her at his whim or pleasure, 
adding that “because of the hardness of your hearts 
Moses suffered you to put away your wives.” Then 
most forcefully does He declare: ‘But from the 
beginning it was not so.” In this brief sentence, 
illuminated by the context, He transfers the whole 
question of the status of woman from the Mosaic 
limitations to the divine ideal, as revealed to our first 
parents in their Eden residence. He does not inti- 
mate that even He Himself had come to create new 
standards for woman, since He was only recalling 
us to a distant original; but He bases woman’s rights 
and privileges upon those immutable decrees of justice 
which had been revealed “in the very beginning” of 
our racial history. ‘This provides a very interesting 
study for this day, when the women of the world are 
demanding larger recognition in the serious work of 
the race. If we say: “Back to Christ,” Christ will 
say: Back to Eden, for the Father’s revelation con- 
cerning woman’s status and relation to man. 

Who does not look with alarm upon the growing 
evils of divorce? The restlessness which has threatened 
the upheaval of classes and governments has found 
its most dangerous sphere within the domestic circle. 
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If the home is preserved the church and state are 
safe. We talk of modern problems, but the Scrip- 
tures, confirmed by all history, disclose to us that we 
are only observing a resurrection of what the world 
thought was dead and buried. If buried, they were 
buried alive, too vigorous to be choked by suffocation. 
Thus the divorce evil is but reaffirming its right to 
live. That problem cannot be solved by papal decrees, 
decisions of great councils or the voice of any church. 
I do not insist that even the Scriptures are full and 
complete; Christ answers only partially, since only 
a partial problem was put before Him by the ques- 
tioner who asked: Shall a man put away his wife 
for every cause? Had the questioner gone further 
and inquired definitely not only as to the privileges 
of the man but also as to the rights of the woman, we 
might have been relieved of an unceasing inquiry. 
Christ realizes that marriage belongs to the physical 
age. It is God’s sacred plan for the procreation 
of the race. When fornication severs that relation 
they are again “twain” and no longer “one flesh.” 
When the holy relation is broken they are already 
divorced, and the formal separation is but a recog- 
nition of that which previously exists. ven though 
Christ does recognize fornication as a cause for divorce, 
He is definite in His assertions that separation after 
marriage was not in the original social plan and 
sends us back again to the early pages of Genesis. 
What He wished to declare had long since been 
said, and He would only repeat it. It is so deftly 
treated by Him that I will quote Matthew’s report 
of it: “And there came unto him Pharisees, trying 
him, and saying, Is it lawful for a man to put away 
his wife for every cause? And he answered and 
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said, Have ye not read, that he who made them from 
the beginning made them male and female, and said, 
For this cause shall a man leave his father and mother, 
and shall cleave to his wife; and the two shall become 
one flesh?” (Matt. 19:3-5). These quotations from 
Genesis, this denial of being an independent teacher 
with a novel and unauthoritative message, this in- 
sistence that He was entitled to be called Rabbi 
since He “opened to them the Scriptures,” is intensely 
significant. Even the marriage relation is announced 
in Genesis, the marriage bond in its ideal state. If 
we deny what is given us in Genesis we destroy our 
highest and ultimate authority, for Jesus sends us 
back to Moses in Genesis. 

Since August, 1914, we have not talked so much 
about “the brotherhood of man,” but it is a latent 
sentiment and will come forth in its beauty and 
fragrance again when the winter of horrors and hate 
is gone. But why talk about the brotherhood of man 
if we are not descended from one original pair? If our 
racial origin is not the same, then we are not brothers, 
and the black man and the red man and the yellow man 
have neither part nor lot in this matter of the white 
man’s civilization and religion. If we deny the story of 
man’s origin as given in Genesis—his body from below 
and his soul from above—his strange and varied evolu- 
tions as affirmed in chapter 10:32, we have a mass 
of beings of whom we have no assurance that they 
are in any spiritual or physical sense related as 
brothers. It is interesting to see the heated emphasis 
with which the theory of evolution is advocated until 


some Bible student interrupts the argument with the _ 


placid announcement that the Scriptures have ever 


affirmed most clearly that all the types and varieties 
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of families and races in the earth evolved from one 
original pair—the very theory now most generally 
received by great groups of modern evolutionists. 
Thus Genesis 10:32 but anticipates what recent 
research has rediscovered—the scientific evolution of 
Moses. 

When the modern problems of man’s origin, 
woman’s sphere, the invasion of evil, the mystery of 
death, are thrust upon us, we are driven forth, not 
out of Eden, but back into its quiet retreat, there to 
discover what is God’s highest ideal and definite 
answer to our feverish inquiries. 'Thither went our 
Lord in His teaching, and thither must we go also. 
To destroy or deny these records is to destroy and 
to deny for ourselves our most ancient and ultimate 
authority. 

Let us now consider briefly another great modern 
problem which Christ dealt with in the most revolu- 
tionary manner. I refer to the meaning and use of 
the Sabbath, or Rest Day, as the Hebrew word 
implies. ‘The Sabbath at His advent was a grue- 
some and troublesome day, although the Pharisees 
had sought to lighten its load by depriving it of every 
activity, a privation like a prison. 

Christ does not seek to correct this impaired vision 
of God’s holy day by recalling the simpler conditions 
of the Mosaic times, for here also much had been 
added “because of the hardness of your hearts”; but 
sweeping past all these centuries He brings us into 
the presence of that first glorious Sabbath morn when 
“God rested from all his works,” and adds: “The 
Sabbath was made for man, and not man for the 
Sabbath.” His method again is: Back again to 
Creation days when the Sabbath was made, made by 
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Jehovah Himself as a generous provision for toilers 
in a world where thorns and briers tear their feet. 

Indeed, this is the only conception of the Sabbath 
which is at all possible among the various races of 
men. No other can be adjusted or digested by the 
great nations now turning toward the Bible for moral 
guidance. Asia and Africa as well as Britain and 
America require this gracious day of rest. We have 
struggled with the problem of a holy Sabbath for 
our converts in China and Japan. Christ would turn 
our eyes toward the simple announcement in Creation 
that the Sabbath was made for man, as a holy day 
of worship and rest. Beyond these original ideals 
He does not go, save to assert that sometimes labor 
is a necessity on that day. It is the conception toward 
which legislators and religious teachers must ever 
turn, a day of rest and abatement from the conflict 
and labor of the week. A score of other features 
must be left to the conscience of the individual and 
the community life which directs him. Christ gives 
us this rule for the interpretation of the Sabbath. It 
is neither ancient nor modern; it is universal, but it is 
based upon the early statements in Genesis. 

Who has not suffered over the unsolved problems 
connected with the origin of evil? All thinking minds 
have been burdened with it, except that of Mary 
Baker Eddy, who smiled and declared that “Evil 


jis not.” The rest of the creation “groaneth and 


travaileth together in pain until now,” looking, wait- 
ing, expecting, “the redemption of the body.” Out 
of His many parables Christ gives interpretations 
of but two, that of the sower and his seed, that of the 
wheat and the tares. In each of these He declares 
that the great destroyer of whom the parables speak 
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is the devil, a sworn enemy of God and goodness. In 
these two parables Christ does not make a direct 
reference to the fall of man as recorded in Genesis, 
but He does most definitely confirm that much mooted 
theory of the advent of evil as it is portrayed in the 
crafty seduction through the wiles of the Old Serpent. 
If the last Adam did not here refer directly to the 
experience of the first, he most emphatically confirmed 
that record of the cause of his failure. Sin and suffer- 
ing came when Satan entered human life, is the 
explicit teaching of our Lord. In Genesis we learn 
that this invasion of our race was in Eden. 

May I add another reference that touches upon 
a vital subject and quickly appeals to the highest 
aspirations and convictions of man? It is a very 
common remark among commentators to-day that the 
early Hebrews had no definite views or clear assur- 
ances concerning immortality. It was the Sadducees 
who really had created and continued this school of 
unbelief. They came to Christ with their difficulties 
and instead of turning them to some of the glowing 
statements in the Psalms or the Prophets concerning 
the life to come, He carries them across the centuries 
to where Moses stood alone before the burning bush and 
heard a voice saying: “I am the God of Abraham, 
and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob.” Where- 
fore, adds Christ, although the bodies of these men 
have long been in their graves, they are themselves 
living with God, for God is not the God of the dead 
but of the living. 

In what was to the Sadducees and all their suc- 
cessors an obscure and perplexing announcement in 
this very primitive religious experience, there was to 
Christ the most convincing revelation of life beyond 
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the grave—immortality with God. Christ does not 
apologize for the dimness of this ancient vision con- 
cerning immortality, rather does He reprove His 
critics for their own dimness of vision in failing to see 
the facts—facts to be observed by all who have eyes 
to behold them. 

There is a reasonable objection in order here, 
which has a wide application to many statements in 
the Pentateuch particularly. A group of these come 
to mind of which this is a clear sample: “Ye have 
heard that it hath been said, An eye for an eye and 
a tooth for a tooth, but I say unto you, that ye resist 
not evil.” The law of Moses, “An eye for an eye, 
and a tooth for a tooth,” was a civil statute by which 
the punishment of evildoers must be measured in 
the courts that administered justice. An offender 
must not be punished beyond the merits of his guilt. 
He must not give his life when he only broke out a 
tooth. It is a merciful, and yet most just, provision 
in a merciless and an unjust age. Christ does not 
deny the necessity of such a principle in the adminis- 
tration of law. He does not deny its value either, but 
rather affirms it, and yet to His disciples He announces 
a higher law than that of justice, known to us as the 
law of love. And yet we dare not say that Christ 
even here forbids defensive warfare. That is still 
debatable when we consider to whom His words are 
spoken and the injustice He is seeking to correct. 

This unfolding and enlargement of the ancient 
Law seems to be the method of Christ’s teaching 
throughout His ministry. He begins with Moses 
and ends with Himself. He begins with the germ 
of a great truth already revealed in the Law of Moses 


and reads into it, or adds to it, or expands it into, the 
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greater and more glorious life which He came to 
unfold, yea, and to impart. Repeatedly does He tell 
us in varied language that He came not to destroy 
the law but to fulfil. The apologetic tones heard 
to-day on behalf of the Pentateuch never found place 
in His ministry or teaching. 

Christ does not tell us whether the early chapters 
of Genesis are the records of orderly history, the 
story of Creation in a majestic poem, or an unparal- 
leled parable in which God is seen as a great architect 
and builder, putting the finishing touches upon the 
earthly abode of man—all to be blotted and marred 
by the invasion of evil. Here are we left to follow 
what light we may possess. However, the trustworthi- 
ness of those ancient records He vouches for, since 
the principles are universal and unchangeable, building 
upon the foundations already laid in the law of Moses 
His own glorious superstructure of redeeming grace. 
“For the law was given by Moses, but grace and truth 
came by Jesus Christ.” 

In all the foregoing we have not been oblivious 
to the truth which Christ Himself announced, that in 
His great earthly humiliation He had limited Himself 
in His knowledge in what is known in theology as 
the kenosis. 'The extent and measure of that limitation 
we do not know, but that fact has no bearing upon the 
question before us, and for the following convincing 
reasons. 

Christ knew that He would come again “on the 
clouds of heaven in power and great glory,” and 
He was bold in the presence of Caiaphas to announce 
that great event; but as to the day and hour of His 
return He was silent, declaring to His disciples that 
none but the Father knew that prophetic date. Thus 
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He assured us that beyond His earthly limitations 
He never went in prophecy or promise, but that 
when He did speak “he spake as one having authority 
and not as the scribes.” I regard this as a very vital 
distinction and one necessary to be remembered when 
the kenosis of Christ is under constant discussion. 

“Ye call me master and Lord and ye say well for 
so I am.” If we cannot trust Him as Master, as 
Teacher, we may well shrink from trusting Him as 
Saviour. If we cannot trust Him as Teacher and 
Saviour, we are left far out at sea without chart or 
compass or captain—yea, without a definite destina- 
tion on the treacherous waves of human speculation 
and doubt. We are left to begin anew the fresh 
foundations of a system of life, a philosophy or 
religion or creed to comfort us, to save us. 

Christ linked Himself and His teaching with the 
Hebrew Scriptures, and after His resurrection, when 
the limitations of the kenosis had been removed, He 
appeared to His disciples and rebuked them, saying: 
“Oh fools, and slow of heart to believe all that the 
prophets have spoken: * * * And beginning at 
Moses and all the prophets, he expounded unto them 
in all the Scriptures the things concerning himself.” 
If in His kenotic state Christ possessed restricted 
knowledge, it surely did not limit His full sweep of 
the Hebrew writings concerning Himself, for, as we 
have seen, after His resurrection He confirms His 
earthly attitude toward those same great unparalleled 
documents. 

There is a slogan shouted most vehemently by 
many worshipers to-day, who call out: “Back to 
Christ,” by which they attempt to chop off many 
branches of the tree of life. Through this slogan the 
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unwary are caught in a perilous net. “Back to 
Christ” is an intended denial of the Law of Moses 
and the writings of the apostles. The beginning 
and the end of the sacred canon are rejected. The 
whole content of Christian teaching is confined to the 
four Gospels; and when this is once accepted we are 
quietly informed that only a few pages of those 
Gospels can be received with any degree of certainty 
as being from the lips of the great Teacher Himself. 
The rest are only garbled quotations from His 
addresses and conversations. 

Our dilemma is increased, however, as we attempt 
to study the few treasured verses that are preserved 
for our guidance, for we find them immovably rooted 
in the great Hebrew Scriptures. “If they believe not 
Moses and the prophets neither will they believe though 
one rise from the dead” is the norm by which He 
would gauge the value of Moses’ testimony and the 
witness of Himself and the resurrection, yea, of all 
further teachings beyond the Pentateuch. 

You cannot preserve the tree if you destroy the 
root, and Christ is the Messiah of Moses and the 
prophets, the “stem out of the rod of Jesse and the 
branch out of his roots.” “Back to Christ” must ever 
mean back to His entire message and mission, intel- 
ligible only as the glorious fulfilment of the Law, as 
well as of the Psalms and the Prophets—One whose 
Messianic claims are based on the great Pentateuch 
itself. Listen to His own words when He declares 
that, “Had ye believed Moses, ye would have believed 
me for he wrote of me. But’if ye believe not his 
writings how will ye believe my words?” Yea, more: 
“It is easier for heaven to pass than for one tittle of 
the law to fail.” 
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His CoNTRIBUTION TO CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE AND 
Fatty IN Our TIMES 


By Rev. W. E. Branpensure, author of The Philosophy of Christian Being 


To estimate properly in a brief article the contribu- 
tion to Christian knowledge and faith in our times 
by one whose teaching and writings have influenced 
the world is no small undertaking. One feels a pro- 
found responsibility. There is a supreme satisfaction, 
from the American viewpoint, in the fact that the 
name of Josiah Royce is honored the world around as 
one of the greatest of modern philosophers. America 
rejoices in claiming him as her very own, reared in 
her atmosphere, educated in her own institutions of 
learning. 

His philosophy has seemed difficult to read. 
Especially for the undergraduate, or those unac- 
customed to philosophical thinking. This accounts, 
to some extent, for much of the misunderstanding, 
misinterpretation, and criticism of his philosophy. 
Then, too, Royce was a growing personality during 
the many years of his public life. The changes inci- 
dent to growth seem to have led many to feel that 
instead of a John the Baptist, to whom he likens 
himself, he in reality was a “reed shaken by the 
wind,” storm beaten and tempest tossed. Perhaps it 
is nearer the truth to regard his as a system of thought 


that was never fully expressed in any one of his pub- 
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lished works, especially not in his earlier writings. 
As the stalk of corn changes with the passing of the 
season, so with the appearance of each of his new 
books, there were seeming changes from previous | 
attitudes. 

Indeed, might this not involve the same principle 
expressed by the Saviour when He likened the King- 
dom of Heaven to the growth of a stalk of corn? The 
more so, since one of the principles fundamental to 
Royce’s philosophy is, that never in this life is the 
individual fully embodied or completely expressed. 
“There is no instant in our human experience when 
I can say, here I have not merely assumed, or pre- 
sumed or conceived, but actually found in experience 
the Self. So that I here observe what I finally am.” 
It is therefore quite probable that in his writ- 
ings, when they come to be taken in their entirety, 
is embodied, and to some extent expressed, an 
experience relative to his own development in- 
volving this most fundamental principle of his 
philosophy. 

A word ought to be said in regard to the phrase, 
“mm our times,” as related to this subject. A great 
deal of the current literature is expressing “Christian 
knowledge and faith,’ from the philosophical view- 
point, in the molds of the evolutionary hypothesis. 
This is being done in a variety of forms more complex 
and perplexing than James’ Variety of Religious 
Experience. The terminology is largely Christian, 
while the mold is usually of the evolutionary type. 
This has been so continuous in college, press, and 
pulpit that the fundamental principles of the hypothesis 
are seldom ever questioned. Especially is this true 
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of writers in the last quarter of a century. By 
implication it is assumed to be a true hypothesis. 
Labored efforts are put forth to fit the Christian 
doctrines into these evolutionary molds, often in a 
most arbitrary, awkward, and, sometimes, even violent 
manner. Indeed one is wont to say, almost in the 
language of Jesus: From the days of Darwin until 
now, the Kingdom of Heaven suffereth violence, and 
the violent take it by force. 

Royce, of course, was an evolutionist philoso- 
phically. He might be termed a monist religiously. 
He sought therefore, in his religious writings, to 
express the Christian doctrines in the evolutionary 
molds of a monistic idealist. In his Gifford lectures, 
entitled The World and The Individual, is set forth 
his system of philosophy quite in detail. It is a 
theory of the true nature of what it is to be or to 
exist. His chief endeavor is to see and interpret things 
as they are. “But the central problem of our dis- 
cussion will be the question: What is Reality?” “My 
precise undertaking, then, in the following lectures, 
is to show what we mean by being in general, and by 
the special sorts of Reality that we attribute to God, 
the World and the human individual.” His concep- 
tion of being, as 1 understand it, is the final, full, and 
complete expression or embodied form of all the sur- 
viving purposes that have originated in the conscious- 
ness of the Being, whether we have reference to God, 
the world or the individual. “What is, or what is 
real, is as such, the complete embodiment, in individual 
form and in final fulfilment of the internal meaning 
of finite ideas.” ‘And therefore, we can say, never in 
the present life do we find the Self as a given and _ 
realized fact. It is for us an ideal. Its true place 
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is in the eternal world, where all plans are fulfilled. 
In God alone do we fully come to ourselves.” 

From this conception of being it will be seen that 
in time there is all the while a ceaseless changing of 
this being. For finite ideas are originating at every 
instant; some to perish at once, others to be ex- 
pressed in purposes, finding immediate fulfilment, 
thus becoming a permanent part of being. But still 
others will find expression in purposes reaching far into 
the future for their final embodiment. It is also seen 
that in this conception there is the connection of 
“mternal and external meaning,” or purpose, that the 
uncarried-out purpose of the idea, in so far as it is a 
true idea, is as truly a part of the being as is the 
already completed purpose. Or, as Royce says, there 
can be no sundering of the “that”? and the “what” in 
true being. “The that thus comes into unity with 
the what.” 

This theory teaches, too, that not only is there the 
linkage of “internal and external meaning,” as pertains 
to human individuals, but that this same principle 
holds true with respect to God. That is, that in God 
all being is united and exists. “All appearance of 
isolation in finite being, all the fragmentariness of their 
finitude, these are indeed but aspects of the whole 
truth.” “The one is in all and all are in the One.” 
“ * * * For God is the Absolute Being and the 
perfect fullness of life.” All being, all existence, all 
life, then, no matter how much there is to be found 
of seeming variety, is but the expression of God, 
and, if seen in its entirety, would constitute God 
as the One Absolute Being, inclusive of all others. 


So that all that is is but the outworking of 
God. 
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In the May, 1916, number of The Philosophical 
Review Mr. H. H. Horne gives the following cogent 
summary of Royce’s theory as related to education: 
“It is expressed particularly in The World and the 
Individual, covering the problems of ontology, epis- 
temology, and cosmology. The terms most used by 
Royce are Being, Knowledge, Nature, Man and the 
Moral Order. The motives animating Royce’s idealism 
seem to be the three following: (1) No radical recon- 
struction of the actual, as illustrated by Fichte, but 
the conservative interpretation of the actual in large 
terms of rationality by means of dialectic, as illustrated 
by Hegel, though Royce’s interpretation of experience, 
will, and nature differs from Hegel’s. (2) No con- 
cessions to naturalistic or realistic types of philosophy, 
apotheosizing scientific method and conclusions, but, 
by supplementing the category of ‘Description’ with 
that of ‘Apperception, the preservation of the 
interests of religion and morality. (This motive pro- 
vokes the new realists, but they have yet to launch 
a defensible interpretation of religion.) (8) As 
opposed to dualism and pluralism, the unity of the 
world. ‘The whole of experience’ which Royce pre- 
sents is not an aggregate of interrelated centers of 
finite experience, but an integrated total unity, em- 
bracing time, in which finite centers have their place.” 

With these statements of the general prin- 
ciples of Royce’s philosophy before us, let us pass 
to a brief statement of the theory as set forth in The 
Sources of Religious Insight. Individual and social 
experience, reason, will, loyalty, sorrow, unity of 
spirit, the invisible church—these are the ideas that 
are developed in the various chapters as the sources 
of insight. The consciousness of life’s ultimate goal, 
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of man’s narrowness and moral inability, individually, 
to reach that goal, and of his need of salvation arise 
naturally in the experience of the individual man. 
He then seeks to attain that goal through the social 
realm. This broadens him, disciplines him in the 
wider reaches of social customs and service. Here he 
is taught that to “save himself, he must lose him- 
self.” 

“Forget yourself.” “If you want to be saved, 
come out of yourself.” These are the maxims in this 
level of life. But while this helps, it does not save. 
It brings him into brotherhood relationships, where 
the plight of one is seen to be the plight of all. Their 
mutual need of salvation “chains them together in 
the prison of human sorrow.” “If * * * the 
angel of love is to appear in their prison, is to loosen 
their chains, is to open the doors, it must be, in some 
wise, as an angel, not as a merely human appearance.” 
“Normally the way to salvation * * * must lead 
through social experience. But when our social experi- 
ence shows us any such way upward, it doesso * * * 
because human social life is the hint, the likeness, or 
the incarnation of a life that lies beyond and above 
our present human existence.”’ 


Reason, as a source of religious insight, makes its ° 


appeal to the experiences of mankind. ‘This brings 
the individual new insight, and insight that is as real 
as that based upon individual experience, but much 
more valuable, because reason thus lifts one’s religious 
insight above the caprice of inarticulate intuition, 
without necessarily throwing it into the realm of 
abstractions. Reason’s work is linked with large 
unities of human experience. This experience is more 
than the experience of any one individual. Therefore 
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reason gives us articulate rational insight of a “super- 
individual and supernatural” kind. 

Reason thus leads us to the synthesis that the world 
is the object of an all-inclusive and divine insight, 
which becomes the supreme and final reality. “The 
insight of reason not only points to a heaven that 
overarches us, but also reveals an influence that can 
inwardly transform us.” That is the will power within. 

When reason appeals to the “common sense” of 
mankind, the will has power within to direct the life. 
This adjustment and direction of life, brings one into 
contact with “The Religion of Loyalty.” The spirit 
of this religion is illustrated in the lighthouse keeper, 
the mother, the warrior, the patriot, the martyr, the 
lover, the scientist, any one who gives himself in un- 
selfish service, to whatsoever cause he may choose to 
devote his energies. 

The true principle of all loyalty is: “So be loyal 
to your own cause, as thereby to serve the advancement 
of the cause of universal loyalty.” But this means 
that the ultimate reaches of your loyalty are nothing 
less than “the spiritual unity of all the world of reason- 
able beings.” Serving a cause with such far-reaching 
loyalty one can never regret. 

By superhuman and supernatural, Royce refers 
to “a countless collection of data of human experi- 
ence,” possessed of “a perfect coherent total sense 
and meaning, such as no individual man ever directly 
observes.” These “forms of consciousness, superior 
to our own, are real,” and “are all finally united in a 
single, world-embracing insight, which has also the 
character of expressing a world-will.” Thus in every 
exercise of our reason we are in immediate touch with 
the superhuman and the supernatural. 
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By the “unity of the spirit” I simply mean “the 
unity of meaning which belongs to those superhuman 
forms of consciousness.” Salvation means one’s posi- 
tive harmony with the purpose and manifestation of 
this “unity of the spirit.” 

‘Any brotherhood of men who thus loyally live in 
the Spirit is, from my point of view, a brotherhood 
essentially religious in its nature, * * * and the 
communities which such men form and serve are essen- 
tially religious communities.” To strive for the “unity 
of the spirit” of all the loyal of all the earth gives 
one membership in “the Invisible Church.” ‘This church 
is composed of the “spiritual brotherhood of all the 
loyal.” Membership here means to be eternally at 
home with the loyal. This, according to Royce, is 
salvation to the individual. 

I have thus tried, all too briefly, to summarize the 
conception which Royce presents in his Sources of 
Religious Insight. For this forms the basis: of much 
that is set forth in his Problem of Christianity. I 
must sound a brief note of criticism before taking up 
the other work. I feel that his use of the term 
religion and his application of the idea are unusual. 
He applies it to many organizations (or communities) 
that make no claim whatever to be religious. By 
implication he would have us apply it to many orders 
which are essentially not religious. His is a sweeping 
application of the term, which certainly is not war- 
ranted. Nor can it be justified. His use of the terms 
superhuman and supernatural is not in accordance 
with the dictionary definition, or with the common usage 
of these terms. He explains, however, the sense in 
which he uses them. But in the explanation, to my 
mind, the weakness of his theory is seen. And here 
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is the real criticism which I wish to suggest at this 
time. I do not believe that Royce or any other man 
can discover or create a heaven, that will satisfy or 
save mankind, by touring the realm of universal 
experience (even though it contain a total coherent 
consciousness of mankind) in a monoplane of human 
reason, driven by the will power as a motor. My 
thought on this point is that the theory may be all 
right, as far as it goes, but it certainly does not go 
far enough. 

In the Problem of Christianity Royce applies the 
principles set forth in The Sources of Religious In- 
sight particularly to the Christian religion. Although 
he disclaims any intention of “first forming a system 
of abstract conceptions * * * and then trying to 
steal popular favor by misusing traditional phrase- 
ology, and by identifying his ‘sterile intellectualism’ 
and * * * ‘barren technicalities’ with the religious 
beliefs and experiences of mankind,” yet it must 
be felt, from the Christian viewpoint, whether Royce 
was conscious of it or not, that to some extent at 
least, this is what one finds in his treatment of the 
problem of Christianity. 

There are sixteen lectures, published in two 
volumes, in all about nine hundred pages. In the 
space at my disposal I can give but a very inadequate 
conception of the work. I believe that it may be 
granted that he sufficiently and legitimately safe- 
guards himself against the charge of “sterile intellectu- 
alism,” “barren technicalities,’ and “abstract concep- 
tions,” for he repeatedly asserts that he is writing 
from life’s experiences. He constantly makes his 
appeal to the experiences of mankind; his illustrations 
throb with the warmth of life. 
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On the other hand, I do not feel that it can be 
justly claimed that Royce was free to take up the 
tasks of this problem with the information at his hand, 
make his surveys, lay down his premises, present his 
arguments, and announce his conclusions. I say I 
do not think Royce was free to do this, apart from 
any system of philosophical opinions. The fact is 
that he felt this to be the case and acknowledged it 
in the opening lecture. “I myself have to approach 
all such topics with the interests and habits, not 
only of a student of philosophy, but of one already 
committed to a certain type of philosophical opinions.” 
“This fact sets inevitable limits to the sort of con- 
tribution that I can make to the inquiry which my 
title names.” 

Royce explains his use of the title of these lec- 
tures as being a subject under which he will seek to 
answer the question: “In what sense, if in any, can 
the modern man consistently be, in creed, a Christian?’ 
By “modern man” Royce means in general an 
imaginary “being whose views are supposed to be in 
some sense not only the historical result, but a sig- 
nificant summary of what the ages have taught 
mankind.” 

Three are taken as the leading and “essential 
christian ideas”: The idea of the “Community,” the 
idea of the “Lost State of the Natural Man,” and 
the idea of “Atonement.” No attempt is made to 
look into the origin of Christianity, either in the 
community or in the individual. “This book has no 
hypothesis whatever to offer as to how the ‘christian 
community’ originated.” “I have a right to decline 
and I actually decline to express an opinion as to any 
details about the person and life of the founder.” 
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The “historical evidence,” “tradition,” and “legend” 
are alike insufficient for Royce to base even an opinion 
upon concerning Jesus. 

Of the three ideas selected, the “community” is 
the one of absorbing importance. For, as was seen 
in Sources of Insight, man as an individual sees the 
distant and ultimate goal of life, but realizes his 
moral inability to attain to that goal as an individual. 
He is thus led to seek the goal through the social 
realm. He enters social relationships with his fellows. 
This brings him into some social order or organization. 
Here the spirit of loyalty inspires him to work for 
the “unity,” not only of his order but of all the loyal 
of the whole world. So that these social orders, or 
organizations, of whatsoever character, really form 
the nuclei, so to speak, of the “Universal Community,” 
the “Community of Interpretation,” the “Invisible 
Church,” the “World Order” or the “World Will.” 

This body is possessed of human intelligence, 
raised to the nth power. Laboring for this “unity” 
gives one membership in his “Beloved Community,” 
this “World Order.” Membership here brings salva- 
tion to the individual. For it is this Being, this 
Divine Will, that atones for the sins of the individual. 
Love, in the Beloved Community, is the motive power, 
the moving principle, while loyalty is the method by 
which this atonement is accomplished. Of course, 
this Beloved Community, this World Will, nowhere 
exists, save as an ideal. It is the aim, the ideal, toward 
which all things are tending. ‘This Beloved Com- 
munity is in reality very God. 

With Royce’s application of his system of thought 
to the Christian ideas, or, it would be truer to say, 
with his fitting of the three Christian ideas into his 
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theory thus suggestively before us, we are ready for 
some final statements as to the merits, from the 
Christian viewpoint, of the whole enterprise. 

It must be acknowledged that the merits of the 
contribution arise largely from the fact that the idea 
is one that is congenial to and in harmony with the 
atmosphere and sentiment of “our times.” Great 
credit is due to any man who becomes an interpreter 
of the age and generation in which he lives. Royce is 
certainly great as an interpreter. 

But we are concerned to know how far Royce’s 
interpretation may be considered adequate for the 
Christian. Does his task present insurmountable dif- 
ficulties? Does his effort reveal unpardonable dis- 
crepancies in the situations, as he presents them? Are 
there open fallacies in the lines of reasoning? Is his 
treatment to be condemned as a whole? May its weak 
places, if there be any, be patched up? Did Royce 
build wiser than he knew? Did he realize the strength 
of the foundation which he laid? Did he see the ulti- 
mate consequences of his own suggested lines of 
reasoning? Did Royce make the ultimate application 
of his own system of thought? Was he prepared for 
it? Was he free to make it? ‘These and numerous 
similar questions arise in the mind, as one stands 
before this system of thought and the effort of the 
author to apply it, or to point out the relation between 
it and the Christian enterprise. My own thought is 
that Royce did not carry his system of thought far 
enough, that his application of it was too short at both 
ends. ; 

For the idea of his Beloved Community he goes 
into the past only to the days of Paul. He takes the 
Pauline conception of the church and comes forward 
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with it to the present time. He claims that to go 
into the days of Jesus is to lose one’s way in the mist 
and fog of legend and uncertain tradition. He leaves 
untouched and unanswered the great question which 
his position thus raises at once in the mind of the 
Christian: How did the man Jesus emerge from the 
legendary mists of His day and appear clothed in the 
personality of the divine Christ of the Pauline con- 
ception? Paul and Jesus lived in and conversed with 
the same generation. 

If Jesus really did this, it is another of His unre- 
corded miracles. Yes, and it would be one of the 
greatest. No, I do not think that Paul would accept 
this conception himself. The Christ of Paul’s concep- 
tion was the man Jesus of his own day, who later 
revealed Himself to Paul as the Christ of Old Testa- 
ment expectation and the “Jesus whom thou per- 
secutest.” Paul’s conception went back far enough 
to include this Jesus. Royce’s conception leaves Him 
out, or, at least, refuses to consider Him. Hence, the 
conception is too short at that end. 

Royce’s conception takes up the Pauline idea of 
the church and brings it forward as a community 
idea (any community of interests, or a community 
of any interests), which through the spirit of loyalty 
is projected into the future, until we reach an ideally 
perfect beloved community. But in that ideal com- 
munity the conception presents no object of that true 
loyalty by which one is to reach the beloved community. 
The Pauline conception holds the object of one’s 
loyalty always before him: “I am determined to 
know nothing among you, save Christ and him cruci- 
fied.” “I am not ashamed of the gospel of Christ, 
for it is the power of God unto salvation.” Yes, Christ 
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is to the Christian the power, the drawing power, of 
all loyalty. The object of one’s loyalty is one of the 
essentials and is always present in the Pauline picture. 
Consequently this conception, not reaching beyond the 
beloved community and including within its scope the 
Christ as the object of loyalty, is short at the other 
end. 

As one views this conception from one end to the 
other, he is minded to say to Royce, what Mary said, 
supposedly to the gardener: “Sir, if you have borne 
him hence, tell me where you have laid him.” For 
Christ is absent from the whole picture, save in the 
-mystical and metaphysical sense of being present in 
Spirit in the body, that is in the beloved community. 
Now the Pauline conception presents this mystical 
body animated by the Spirit of Christ. But Christ. is 
the head of that body, “that in all things he should 
have the pre-eminence.” 

The beloved community being very God, as per 
Royce’s conception, and yet not existing anywhere 
at present, save ideally and in the making, presents to 
us, not a God who is the Creator, but one who is 
being created. Consequently, the creature is creating 
the creator. 

These are some of the difficulties that readily pre- 
sent themselves to the Christian as he reviews this 
effort to harmonize philosophy and Christian doctrine. 
The effort is a splendid beginning; the contribution 
is a great one. Yet it is my judgment that the 
Christ placed in the midst of the picture, just as the 
Pauline conception places Him, would overcome largely 
all of these and other difficulties, and that Royce’s 
system of idealism would not suffer in any way by 
such an arrangement. 
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I believe, if Royce had brought Paul to this 

todern age as his Greek Christian philosopher of 
the first century, initiated him into the conditions 
of “our times,’ and then taken him through the 
~ Problem of Christianity, in all of its details, that 
- Paul would say, in the language of the Greeks of 
the early day: “Sir, we would see Jesus.” 
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THE BIBLE IN AN ASIATIC COUNTRY 


By Rev. A. D. Hai, D. D., Missionary of the Presbyterian Church 
in Japan 


Tue record of the results of an open Bible in Japan 
is contained within less than half a century. ‘The 
Roman Catholic Church, though in the country three 
centuries ago, gave the people no translation of the 
Word. Father Raguet of the Nagasaki diocese, with 
the approval of the proper authorities, has given a 
beautiful and popular translation which enjoys quite 
a large circulation even outside of his own immediate 
constituency. It follows in the wake of the work done 
by Protestant missionaries along this line. 

This latter work originated in 1872 and was com- 
pleted in 1888. This epoch-making event was cele- 
brated in the city of Tokyo at a gathering of Chris- 
tians, both Japanese and missionaries. It was at that 
time, as Dr. Griffis writes, that the venerable Dr. 
Hepburn, as chairman of the translating committee, 
suiting the action to the word, took the Old Testament 
in one hand and the New ‘Testament in the other and 
reverently laying them on the table said: “In the 
name of the whole body of missionaries in Japan, and 
of the whole church of Christ in America and England, 
I make it a living present to the Japanese nation.” 
The audience, made up of Christians from three 
countries, was deeply moved by the touching ceremony. 
It may not be amiss to mention some aspects of the 


Bible as a missionary manual in this Asiatic country. 
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In the very beginning of modern missions in Japan 
Divine Providence seems to have indicated the best 
means of ingress into a country absolutely closed to 
Christ for three centuries. ‘This initial incident has 
become a classic in missionary history. It is the well- 
known case of General Wakasa, who commanded the 
littoral guards at Nagasaki in 1854, when an English 
fleet suddenly made its appearance in that harbor. 
It was his duty to prevent the landing of foreigners 
except at a designated spot. In his rounds he saw a 
New Testament floating on the waters and fished it 
out. From a Dutch interpreter he learned its nature 
and afterward obtained a Chinese translation of it. 
He began reading it immediately. After Dr. Verbeck 
came to Nagasaki he received a request for instruction 
from the General who was living two days’ journey 
in the interior. Owing to feudal restrictions the 
General could not go in person, but sent by a messen- 
ger passages of Scripture for explanation. In time he 
was ripe for the reception of Christ’s appointed 
ordinance. Dr. Verbeck, on May 20, the day of 
Pentecost, 1866, baptized two members of this his 
interior Bible class, viz.: General Wakasa and Ayabe- 
san, his brother. 

The General translated portions of the Chinese 
New Testament into easy Japanese for the women of 
his household, and they, too, were instructed in the 
way of salvation. A daughter and female servant 
were baptized in 1880 at Nagasaki. ‘They reported 
that the General died a most triumphant death. ‘The 
servant’s zealous service for her spiritual master has 
resulted in the organization of a church in Saga. A 
granddaughter of Wakasa has become a Christian, and 
in 1890 a grandson entered the Doshisha College, 
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bringing with him and presenting to the school a large 
English Bible given to his grandfather thirty years 
before, but which they had been obliged to conceal for 
years on account of persecution. 

Before the translation of the Bible into Japanese 
there were many copies of the Bible in Chinese 
characters surreptitiously circulated in the country, 
together with other Christian literature. These, as 
Dr. Verbeck states, were obtained mostly from the 
Presbyterian and London mission presses at Hong- 
kong and Shanghai. These faithful writers were little 
aware that, while working for the salvation of China, 
they had been, as it were, writing with a double-pointed 
pen and working for Japan as well. 

It seems providential that the Bible was translated 
gradually, and that only portions of it could be 
provided for private use. A fully translated Bible 
at the very first might have produced a more wholesale 
opposition than that it had to face by its slow pro- 
duction in parts only. In 1872, at the time of the 
conference which appointed the translating committee, 
it was the one book of the hated religion which was 
universally opposed. 

Only three years previous to the above date one 
of the assassins of Mr. Yokoi told the writer that 
the reason why twenty-four men bound themselves 
together to do this bloody work of assassination was 
the rumor that the assassinated man had in his 
possession an English book which was supposed to be 
a Christian Bible. ‘This confession was made at a 
communion service in the Christian church in Shingu, 
province of Kii, by one of the assassins who had 
escaped and lived for years concealed in the backwoods 
in a mountainous district. 
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Only a year or so previous to the conference in 
1872 a teacher who was helping in translation work 
was arrested and imprisoned, dying finally from the 
effects of his inhuman treatment while still incarcerated 
in prison. The edicts making it a death penalty to 
profess the Christian faith were everywhere posted up 
in public centers, and not removed until the following 
year. Coming from the press thus slowly and in 
“divers portions,” the Scripture parts could in the 
early stages of the work be used without provoking 
too much opposition. 

In our own mission’ in the beginning we had no 
helpers of any kind except teachers who were anything 
but sympathetic toward Christianity. ‘There were no 
evangelists, Bible women or even a single Christian. 
Necessarily portions of Scripture were our only reli- 
ance. These were given out to any in our circuits of 
evangelistic travel who had the moral courage to 
receive them for private study. One of the first 
portions given out was the Gospel of Luke. The 
young man who received it turned up several months 
afterward asking for instruction in places that he did 
not understand. A few weeks later another young 
man was given a portion of the New Testament. They 
were both converted by what they read, accompanied 
by explanations from the missionaries. ‘They were 
baptized together in the city of Osaka, September 26, 
1880, and became the nucleus of a work in the Naniwa 
Presbytery in Japan, which now has some twenty self- 
supporting churches and a membership in all of over 
seven thousand communicants. Being nourished 
directly upon New Testament truth they became 
Christians after the New Testament type, following 
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the lines of the self-supporting and self-sacrificing life 
of Paul Sawayama. It was indeed from Bible study 
as a manual of duty and manner of living that 
Sawayama himself, the apostle of self-support among 
Japanese Christians, drew his sustaining power and 
inspiring ideals. 

There are in our work a number of illustrative 
incidents of the power of even portions of Scripture, 
used for religious instruction, to produce changed lives 
and permanent Christian character. Before the days 
of a whole Bible and trained evangelists it was the 
custom to leave portions of Scripture with those in 
our circuits who wished to study them. Being large 
circuits it was only every month or two that visits to 
each place where there was a student or students could 
be made. In those days there was a kind of Japanese 
paper, thin and light, red on one side with mucilage 
on the other. As the visits were, comparatively speak- 
ing, somewhat infrequent the students, whenever they 
came to a place they could not understand, tore off 
a small bit of this red paper and stuck it to the difficult 
passage. Upon the return of the missionary, after the 
usual public preaching service, the most effective part 
of the work began. The students and missionary 
would sit down around a small brazier with a few red 
charcoals in it and begin the work of the evening. 
The pages of the portion of the Bible left in the 
hands of the Japanese inquirer would oftentimes be 
all spotted up with the red paper dots. These had 
to be studied through consecutively. The missionary, 
with but a modicum of the language, could only tell 
of his success in explanation by a kind of involuntary 
expression of satisfaction lighting the eyes and smooth- 
ing out the countenance. “The commandment of 
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Jehovah is pure, enlightening the eyes” is a very good 
description of the inward enlightenment that expressed 
itself in the eyes. 

The effective results of such a method of work 
in the early days are too numerous to mention. In 
one instance a Christian school girl visited her home 
during vacation and taught her sister, a married 
woman, the Lord’s Prayer, the Ten Commandments, 
and other smaller portions of the Scripture. Upon 
the occasion of the missionary’s first visit to the place 
this sister asked for baptism, but at the time fixed for 
it the opposition of the widowed mother-in-law was so 
great that it was found necessary for the peace of the 
family to postpone it. Before the missionary could 
come back on his next tour this candidate for baptism 
died of cholera. Her last hours, however, were so 
peaceful, so calm and self-possessed, as to create a 
profound impression of the power of her Christian 
faith. Although hitherto bitterly opposed to Chris- 
tianity, her husband and her elder brother resolved to 
study the Scriptures. 

After nearly two years of study in the manner 
intimated above the husband became a believer. He 
was the first one baptized in the interior of the 
province and of what is now a self-supporting church. 
Her elder brother followed soon after. But as they 
were brewers of sake, the problem of the abandonment 
of their business came up. It was not only a profitable 
one but sacred in that, according to the old Japanese 
idea of filial piety, the business had been theirs through 
several generations of ancestors. ‘They were referred 
to the teachings of the Bible in regard to it. They 
abandoned the business and were baptized. The elder 
went for a while into the manufacture of soy, and the 
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husband became a milkman, moving to a larger place. 
The elder brother is now a minister of the Gospel. 
The husband died after more than a score of years of 
service as an elder of the church of which he was the 
first fruits. The bitter persecuting mother-in-law also 
became an earnest Christian. 

There was a Buddhist priest who had charge of a 
temple in the same village where one of the converted 
men lived. Alarmed at the loss of so influential a 
parishioner, and fearing the results among the four 
hundred families under him, he, too, determined to 
find out the cause of the defections from Buddhism. 
He finally conceived the project of going to a mis- 
sionary with the request to be instructed in the Bible. 
He told the missionary very frankly that his reason 
for studying the Bible was to learn how to oppose 
Christianity. The missionary suggested that he should 
study it primarily in order to understand just what 
its teachings were, rather than from a sinister motive. 
But he was accepted as a Bible student. 

The missionary in his circuits went to his temple 
as secretly as possible and gave him instruction. He 
was ultimately led to see the truth. His convictions 
brought with them a serious political problem. It 
concerned the abandonment of a calling made sacred 
by the ties of oriental conception of the requirements 
of filial piety. He had been educated for the priesthood 
by his family. Another matter, of minor importance, 
was the shock that would be given to his parishioners 
by profession of faith in the hated religion. It meant, 
too, the abandonment of his means of livelihood at 
an age when he was wholly unfitted by reason of his 
long priesthood for any other occupation. Bitterly 
opposed to him, also, was a younger brother studying 
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for the priesthood in a school founded by Buddhist 
scholars in Kyoto. The leading teachers in this school 
had been educated in German and English universities. 
Despite all difficulties, however, he declared for Christ 
and was duly baptized. The opposing brother also 
took up the study of the Bible and became a Christian. 
After studying in Japan the latter completed a course 
of theology in Hartford, Connecticut. He is now a 
professor in Count Okuma’s Waseda University, a 
teacher in a theological school, and a translator and 
author of important Christian books. 

Direct work with God’s Word as the manual of 
instruction was an absolute necessity in the early work 
of all the missionaries. One of the most efficient 
Congregational churches developed by Dr. J. H. 
DeForest was begun with portions of the Scripture 
studied around the brazier. One of his most interested 
students was a merchant who furnished clothes and 
equipments for Japanese theaters. As these institu- 
tions were always located in the midst of immoral 
surroundings, he felt convinced that he would have to 
change his business if he became a Christian. At a 
great cost to himself, however, he made the change 
and became an importer of Western goods. The 
church which originated in this way was self-supporting 
from the very beginning. In another instance a woman 
who owned several houses devoted to prostitution aban- 
doned her demoralizing work and changed her houses 
into wholesome centers of good. 

Of this work in the southern part of the city in 
those early days Dr. DeForest reported that “meet- 
ings were held five evenings every week for the study 
of the Bible, for prayer, and for the examination of 
those deserving baptism. ‘There were some seven or 
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eight applicants, one of whom was a Romanist, but 
has now been with our Christians nearly a year. All 
this is going on with no pastor and no church. One 
or two Priscillas and Aquillas, with a church in their 
houses, can make a light that the devil cannot blow 
out.” 

The Bible has points of appeal to Asiatic Bible 
students which we of the West do not readily catch. 
This is doubtless due to a kind of kinship of custom 
throughout the whole of the Orient. When Christ 
preached in Palestine and the ancient prophets pro- 
claimed their truths the drapery was Asiatic. During 
the recent co-operative evangelistic campaign in the 
city of Osaka a prominent elder of one of our churches 
preached a sermon from the standpoint of his own 
experience. He had been a prodigal of the worst type, 
a terror to his home and neighborhood. ‘That which 
first arrested his attention and led him to become a 
Christian was the contrast between the great saint of 
his Buddhist sect and Christ in the method of dealing 
with opponents. When Jesus was refused hospitality 
by the Samaritans, because His face was set stead- 
fastly toward Jerusalem, He rebuked His disciples, 
who wanted to call down fire from Heaven upon them. 
However, his own religionist, Kobo Daishi, was of the 
same spirit as the disciples of Jesus. When a farmer 
to whom he came as a mendicant refused him a water- 
melon on the ground that the melon was not yet ripe, 
Kobo Daishi turned all the insides of his melons to red 
blood so that they were not palatable. At another 
time he turned a famous crop of potatoes into stone. 
He turned the waters of what are now the mineral 
springs of a village called Mikaichi into salt, for its 
treatment of him. These were stories upon which he 
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had been raised in his sect. When he read therefore 
the story in Luke about our Lord’s attitude toward 
the Samaritans, it got such a grip upon him that he 
studied with increasing interest the Gospel story of 
Jesus. 

On June 4, 1882, there was baptized in one of the 
churches of Kyoto an old man seventy-three years of 
age. He came from the west coast of Biwa where 
for years he had been a student of the Bible. He 
visited Mr. Niishima, of whom he had heard, and learn- 
ing that there were to be baptisms upon the following 
Sabbath he begged to be of the number. This privilege 
was granted him after the usual examination. In his 
own village he had professed himself to be a Christian, 
held family worship, including regular Bible study. 
The thing that appealed to him was the absence of the 
cross from Buddhism and Confucianism. 

During the war between Japan and China the 
agent of the American Bible Society, Rev. H. Loomis, © 
sent word to the Osaka missionaries that among the 
Chinese prisoners being forwarded to that city to be 
confined in a Buddhist temple would be found one who 
was called Captain Choy. He was one of the young 
men under the care of Yung Wing, sent to the United 
States to be educated some forty years ago. There he 
spent nine years, graduating at the head of his class 
in New Britain, Connecticut. He was subsequently 
appointed as an instructor in the Naval Academy in 
Tientsin. He rose from the command of a torpedo 
boat to control of the entire Chinese torpedo fleet. 
He captured one Japanese torpedo boat in which he 
found that all the Japanese were dead, most of them 
probably from the old barbaric idea that suicide was 
preferable to falling into the hands of the enemy. He 
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buried them with the honors of war, with a suitable 
headpiece to mark their graves. 

During his imprisonment his constant companion 
was an English Bible. He attempted at one time 
himself to commit suicide, but failed through the 
vigilance of the officers in charge of the prisoners, and 
after a few days under care of the Japanese surgeon, 
was sent back to his room in the temple. His one book 
was an old copy of an English Bible. That which 
first riveted his interest was Isaiah’s account of the 
social evils so minutely described and so deeply 
denounced. “That,” he repeated over and over, “is 
the present day China.” The prophet’s thorough 
knowledge of such evils, so faithfully mirroring the 
same state of affairs in his loved China, was one of the 
influences which led him to study more deeply the 
Gospel of Christ. He became a Christian and at 
present is one of the most prominent officials in the 
Yuan Shi Kai government. i 

The Bible created an eager desire among the 
ignorant to learn to read it. Before the coming of 
Christianity to Japan educated women were an 
exception, while the education the exceptional 
ones had was one which contributed largely toward 
accomplishments that would make them mostly 
ornamental and superficially attractive. Whenever 
they became Christians their intellects were awakened 
with right womanly ambitions. One of our first three 
converts was a woman, the wife of an ex-samurai. She 
had blackened her teeth and otherwise followed the 
customs of the day as a wife, in order to make herself 
as unattractive as possible. After her baptism she 
changed completely. She began a study of the 
Japanese characters in order that she might learn to 
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study her Bible, and in a few weeks she was able to 
read the Scriptures in turn with others at family 
worship. In her old age and last days it was her 
supreme solace and sustaining soul food. The intelli- 
gence-hunger thus inspired by the Bible is, indirectly 
at least, the cause of the patronage of the establishment 
of our mission girls’ schools and the cause also of the 
demand for their creation. 

When Paul speaks of the “word of God” as “the 
sword of the Spirit,” there is the implied fact that it 
requires a soldier to handle it. It is the weapon both 
for advance and defense, and achieves its greatest 
success when thus used by Christ’s faithful followers. 
During the war between Japan and China a young 
line officer happened to pick up a leaf of the New 
Testament, the one on which was printed the casting 
out of the devils from the demonized in the tombs, 
the rushing down the steeps and drowning in the sea 
of the herd of swine. When he discovered that it was 
a portion of the Christian Bible he informed a fellow 
officer that his father was a professed Christian and 
that he certainly would write to him about such silly 
superstitions and seek to correct him. A correspond- 
ence accordingly began between father and son. The 
father expounded unto him the Word of God more 
accurately. He became a Christian of a most sterling 
kind. He was afterward shot through the lungs, 
receiving a wound from which he died. His funeral 
took place from a Christian church and was attended 
by fellow officers and a guard of honor besides a large 
concourse of fellow Christians. 

It was Bible study which gave the church in Central 
Japan the celebrated Kumumoto band. This band 
furnished the Doshisha University with its first 
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theological class. It has furnished the church with 
some of its greatest leaders and prominent pastors, who 
have already accomplished a work wide reaching in 
this present time and that will have an ever-increasing 
power. 

The Bible in Japan, as in every other country 
where it has been used for the purposes for which it 
was given, is a self-attesting book. The great problem 
of the missionary is consequently worked out for him 
by this fact. He is not called upon to defend the 
Bible, but to teach it. 
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A FEW OLD BOOKS GOOD FOR THE SOUL 


By Rev. James Muneg, S. T. D. 


Tue what and how of reading are topics that might 
well occupy us for a good while, and give rise to 
extended investigation. Multitudinous are the ques- 
tions that occur in connection with them. Among 
them is this: Shall we read only the old books, the 
standards, the masterpieces of literature, that have 
conclusively proved their right to be and that com- 
mend themselves to us by the cumulative force of 
long established prestige? And the answer must be: 
No. For each generation, to a considerable degree, 
writes its own books, and new publications of large 
value are continually coming out which have drawn 
their inspiration from the epoch-making works of the 
past and yet have adapted themselves likewise to the 
special needs of the hour. Shall we read simply the 
new books which pour forth so incessantly and tumul- 
tuously from the teeming presses and flood the tables 
of the stores so attractively? No, again. For this 
would take more than all our time and leave us 
ignorant of those rare volumes which have on them 
the stamp of the years and are best fitted to feed our 
brains and warm our hearts. 

The chief danger perhaps at present is that we 
neglect these latter and allow them to be crowded out 
by the perpetual inrush, not of new volumes only, but 
of the magazines and papers that make so insistent a 


demand upon us. Hence we put in a plea just here 
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for the old books that were dear to a former generation, 
but have for the most part dropped out of sight in 
these days, snowed under by the ever falling, fast 
descending, flakes of printed paper. ‘They are very 
dear to some of us who have long drunk from the 
ancient fountains and can only pay our debt of 
gratitude to them by singing their praises in the ears 
of such as will listen. Some time ago I described in 
the pages of The Bible Magazine eighteen of the 
devotional classics of the centuries. I propose to 
point out here, very briefly, a few more of these wells 
of spiritual help, such as were provided by the writers 
of the seventeenth century, leaving for another article 
others that arose somewhat later. 


“THE Lire oF Gop IN THE Sout oF MAN” 


This rich little treatise is well deserving of careful 
and repeated perusal. Its author, Henry Scougal, 
son of the Bishop of Aberdeen, published it in 1677, 
just a year before his early death from consumption 
at the age of twenty-eight. He had then been for 
four years professor of divinity in King’s College, 
Aberdeen, discharging his duties with highest honor. 
It was written originally for the private use of a 
noble friend, without the least design of making it 
more public, but ever since it has come into the’ light 
it has been very highly prized and praised by all those 
capable of appreciating its excellence. It has given 
just notions of vital religion to very many, and 
includes excellent directions for attaining true piety. 
Its style is clear, without ambiguity or waste of words, 
and its advice can be followed with entire safety. It 
was published in this country (together with nine 
discourses by the author) by Robert Carter of New 
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York in 1846. Its main positions and counsels are 
as follows: 

Religion is a divine life wrought in the souls of men 
by the power of the Holy Spirit; it is a real partici- 
pation in God’s nature, a beam of the eternal light. 
Its root is faith, and its chief branches are love to God, 
charity to man, purity, and humility. This divine 
love was exemplified in our Saviour, by His diligence 
in doing God’s will, His patience in bearing it. Holi- 
ness is the vigorous, healthful condition of the soul, the 
due harmony of its faculties. Divine love alone can 
make us happy; it is fixed on an object every way 
worthy; it has a certainty of being beloved again; the 
presence of the beloved person is assured; it is attended 
by pleasure in all the dispensations of Providence so 
that we gather sweetness from every severity and find 
the duties of religion filled with delight. We must do 
what we can and depend continually upon the divine 
assistance, shunning all manner of sin, resisting every 
temptation, keeping constant watch over ourselves, 
examining our actions, restraining ourselves in many 
lawful things in order to weaken the forces of nature 
and teach our bodies obedience, weaning our affec- 
tions from creature good, giving most serious con- 
sideration to the truths of religion, meditating much 
on God’s goodness and on the joys of Heaven, remem- 
bering our own failings, being much in prayer, and 
making frequent use of holy contemplation. All of 
which is certainly most excellent, and well fitted to 
spur the readers to greater diligence in the art of 
vital godliness. 

“Tip REFORMED PasToR” 
Just about twenty years before Scougal’s book, in 
1656, Richard Baxter issued one which has had even 
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wider scope and usefulness. It is known as The 
Reformed Pastor, or the Duty of Personal Labors 
for the Souls of Men. Greatly abridged and revised 
by Dr. William Brown of Edinburgh in 1829, and 
furnished with an elaborate introductory essay by 
Bishop Wilson of Calcutta, it was published in this 
country from the third Glasgow edition, and has 
deservedly received the most extended laudation. 
Baxter (1615-1691), one of the most celebrated Non- 
conformist divines of England, is better known by his 
Saints’ Everlasting Rest. But next to that in im- 
portance, and superior to it in many ways, is the 
work we are now considering. It was originally 
prepared for a gathering of ministers at Worcester, 
December 4, 1655, and then considerably expanded 
for publication. Its text is (Acts 20:28): “Take 
heed therefore unto yourselves, and to all the flock 
over which the Holy Ghost hath made you overseers, 
to feed the church of God which he hath purchased 
with his own blood.” 

The treatise, following the lines of the text, natu- 
rally divides itself into three parts, the oversight of 
ourselves, the oversight of the flock, and the applica- 
tion. ‘The manner of the oversight and the motives 
thereto are dwelt upon, and there is an extended section 
on the duty of personal catechising. It is a very plain, 
searching inquisition into the conduct of the ministry, 
a statement of its more common deficiencies, and a 
setting forth of the weighty motives that prompt to 
the greatest possible carefulness. ‘“‘All the week long,” 
he says, “is little enough to study how to speak two 
hours; and yet one hour seems too much to study how | 
to live all the week.” He impresses upon ministers 
the solemnity of their great office, and gives explicit 
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directions how its weighty responsibilities can best 
be discharged. He urges the prudent mixture of 
severity and mildness, an eye absolutely single to God’s 
glory, much humility and patience, a deep sense of 
our own insufficiency, and tender love to the people, 
yet with due attention to church discipline and godly 
admonition. In short, it is one of the most glowing 
and inspiring volumes ever written on the pastoral 
function, worthy, as has been said, “to be printed in 
letters of gold, and engraven on the heart of every 
minister.” Its advices are by no means out of date 
to-day. 
“ReELIGIO Mepici” 


Going back again twenty years brings us to Sir Thomas 
Browne (1605-1682), a famous physician of Norwich, 
who in the year 1636 wrote, simply for his own satis- 
faction, a little book to which he gave the above title, 
The Faith of a Physician. When it had been passed 
from hand to hand in manuscript and surreptitiously 
published in 1642, the author himself in the following 
year brought out a corrected edition. This, in its Latin 
form, carried his name throughout Europe with almost 
unparalleled rapidity, translations being at once made 
into French, German, Dutch, and Italian. It has been 
ever since everywhere recognized as a religious classic. 
It contains an account of the author’s opinions and 
feelings on moral and religious subjects. The style 
is strikingly original, and has a peculiar, quaint, 
majestic eloquence which is one of its chief charms. 
It breathes a noble charity and tender forbearance 
toward opponents, rare in any day, and can scarcely 
be read by any without profit, although it will perhaps 
be found too speculative for the average mind. The ~ 
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author was a sincere, devout Christian strongly attached 
to the Church of England. The following brief quota- 
tions will afford a slight taste of the quality of the 
little volume: 

“Bless me in this life with but peace of my con- 
science, command of my affections, the love of Thy- 
self and my dearest friends, and I shall be happy 
enough to pity Cesar. These are, O Lord, the 
humble desires of my most reasonable ambition, and 
all I dare call happiness on earth; wherein I set no 
rule or limit to thy hand of Providence; dispose of 
me according to the wisdom of thy pleasure. Thy 
will be done though in my own undoing.” 

“TI could never divide myself from any man upon 
the difference of an opinion, or be angry with his 
judgment for not agreeing with me in that from 
which within a few days I should dissent myself.” 

“No man can justly censure or condemn another, 
because indeed no man truly knows another. Nor 
does he know himself. We censure others but as they 
disagree from that humor which we fancy laudable in 
ourselves, and commend others but for that wherein 
they seem to quadrate and consent with us.” 

“It is a most unjust ambition to desire to engross 
the mercies of the Almighty, not to be content with 
the goods of mind without a possession of those of 
body or fortune; and it is an error worse than heresy 
to adore those complemental and circumstantial pieces 
of felicity and undervalue those perfections and essen- 
tial points of happiness wherein we resemble our 
Maker.” | 

Haut’s “CoNTEMPLATIONS” 
Back twenty years further we find the Rev. Joseph 
Hall (1574-1656), who afterward became Bishop of 
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Norwich and an intimate friend of Browne, just 
about issuing, in 1614, his Contemplations of the 
Historical Passages of the Old and New Testaments. 
Although in high favor with his majesty King James 
I, who made him Dean of Westminster and Bishop 
of Exeter, he was a man of deep piety, very much 
given to heavenly meditation. In his ecclesiastical 
administration he favored the Puritans and those who 
were the most diligent and spiritual among his clergy. 
So intense was his ardor in the pursuit of intellectual 
and moral improvement that for a time he observed 
an exaggerated abstinence by taking only one meal 
a day. For his depth of thought and elegance of 
language he has been called the Christian Seneca. 
His extensive writings have been preserved in twelve 
volumes, but his best work is found in the Contempla- 
tions, which have long been a favorite with the dis- 
cerning. ‘There are one hundred and seventy-six of 
them in all, one hundred and forty-two covering the 
Old Testament from the Creation to Nehemiah and 
Mordecai, while thirty-four are devoted to the life of 
Christ. His method, he says, was “to pass through 
all these divine histories by way of sermons first, then 
to gather the quintessence of those larger discussions 
into these forms of meditation.” ‘They are exceed- 
ingly rich, full of devout reflections, keen observa- 
tions on human nature, and fruitful expositions of 
Scripture. He says, for example: 

“The worst of all creatures hates punishment and 
can say, Lead me not into pain; aD the good heart 
can say, Lead me not into temptation.” 

_ “Satan means to turn Wiese Gergesenes into swine 


by the loss of their swine.” 
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“If evil spirits without leave cannot set upon a 
hog, what can they do to living images of their 
Creator?” 

“When vice grows into fashion singularity is a 
virtue.” 

“God loves a loud and vehement solicitation; not 
to make himself inclinable to grant, but to make us 
capable to receive blessings. ‘They are words and 
not prayers which fall from careless lips. If we would 
prevail with God we must wrestle; and, if we would 
wrestle happily with God we must wrestle first with 
our own dullness.” 

“There must meet in God’s ministers courage and 
impartiality; impartiality not to make difference of 
persons, courage not to spare the sins of the greatest.” 

“T have two ways to entertain my Saviour, in his 
members and in himself; in his members by charity 
and hospitableness, in himself by faith.” 

“The proud man hath no God, the envious man 
hath no neighbor, the angry man hath not himself.” 

“I observe three seasons wherein the wise man 
differs not from the fool, in his infancy, in his sleep, 
in silence.” 


Tue LETTERS OF JOSEPH ALLEINE 


Belonging to this same fruitful seventeenth century 
are at least half a dozen other strong, sweet spiritual 
writers that we would fain introduce here so far as 
there may be space. Joseph Alleine (1633-1668) can- 
not be passed over. He was an exceedingly holy man, 
eminent for both his piety and learning, as well as for 
his sufferings in the cause of Christ most jubilantly 
borne. He had a brilliant career at Oxford, then 
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labored for a few years with great diligence and success 
at Taunton, until he was taken from his pulpit along 
with many other good men under the odious Act of 
Uniformity, treated with great indignity, and shut 
up for a long time in Ichester jail. From this jail 
to his people were written his famous letters. John 
Wesley, who printed them in his Christian Library, 
preferred them even to Rutherford’s, as containing 
much more love while having the same piety, courage, 
and fervor of spirit. We can make room for only 
a few extracts: 

“Tf the pens of all the world were employed to 
write volumes of love; if the tongues of all the living 
were exercised in nothing else but talking of this love; 
if all hearts were made up of love; and all the powers 
and affections of the mind turned into love; yet this 
were no less than infinitely too little either to conceive 
or express the greatness of Christ’s love.” 

“OQ infinite love, never to be comprehended, but 
ever to be admired, magnified, and adored by every 
creature. O, let my heart be filled, let my mouth be 
filled, let my papers be filled with the thankful com- 
memoration of this matchless love. O, turn your 
eyes from other objects. O, bury me in forgetful- 
ness and let my love be no more mentioned nor had 
in remembrance among you, so you be thoroughly 
possessed and inflamed with the love of God. See 
that you study this. Fill your souls with wonder 
and be ravished with this love. Take your daily 
walks and lose yourself in the field of love.” 

“Tove God a little the better, praise him a little 
the more for my sake; let me have this to please 
myself in, that God is a little the better loved for me, 
and that I have blown up if it be but one spark of 
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divine love in the bosom of my dearest friend toward 
Him.” 

“The promises of God were never so sweet to me 
as since my imprisoned state. It shames me that I 
have let such a treasure lie by so long, and have made 
so little use of it. Never did my soul know the heaven 
of a believer’s life till I learned to live a life of praise, 
and to set home the unspeakable riches of the divine 
promises to which, through grace, I am made an 
heir. I verily perceive that all our work were done 
if we could but prevail with ourselves and others to 
live like believers; to tell all the world by our carriage 
that there is such pleasantness in Christ’s ways, such 
beauty in holiness, such reward to obedience as we 
profess to believe.” 

“T tell you what are the rules I set myself—never 
to lie down but in the name of God; not barely for 
natural refreshment but that a wearied servant of 
Christ may be recruited and fitted to serve him better 


the next day. Never to rise up but with this reso-~ 


lution, I will go forth this day in the name of God, 
and will make religion my business and will spend 
the day for eternity. Never to enter upon my calling 
but first thinking, I will do these things as unto God 
because he requireth these things at my hands in the 
place and station he hath put me into. Never to sit 
down at the table but resolving, I will not eat merely 
to please my appetite but to strengthen myself for 
my Master’s work. Never to make a visit but to 
leave something of God where I go; and in every 
company to leave some good savor behind. Too often 
do I miss my mark, but this is that which I am 
pressed hard after.” 
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“THe Nonsucu PROFEssor” 


The full title of this remarkable book (American 
edition published in New York, 1860) is as follows: 
The Nonsuch Professor in his Meridian Splendour; 
or the Singular Actions of Sanctified Christians, laid 
open in seven Sermons, at All-Hallows Church, Lon- 
don Wall, by William Secker. Of the author very 
little is known, except that he was a dissenting 
minister of the seventeenth century who preached at 
Tewksbury and at London. The book first appeared 
in 1660. It has been well styled “a breviary of 
religion,” also “a beautiful little work worth its weight 
in gold.” It is marked by eminent spirituality and 
great concentration of thought. Some of the expres- 
sions are very quaint and pungent. The text of the 
entire discourse—for, though called seven sermons, 
it is printed as one—is: “What do ye more than 
others?” Its perusal is well calculated to stimulate 
Christian activity. Indeed we see not how any one 
can read it without being greatly moved and edified. 
We reproduce a few of the pearls found in this old 
casket, assuring the reader that there are plenty more 
there just as good: 

“Tf the mercies of God be not loadstones to draw 
us to heaven, they will be millstones to sink us to 
perdition.” 

“Tf the life of Christ be not your pattern, the 
death of Christ will never be your pardon.” 

“Tf the sun be eclipsed but one day it attracts 
more spectators than if it shone a whole year.” 

“The water without the ship may toss it, but it 
is the water within the ship which sinks it.” 
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“To do evil for good is human corruption; to do 
good for good is civil retribution; but to do good for 
evil is Christian perfection.” 

“A covetous man is fretful because he has not so 
much as he desires; but a gracious man is thankful 
because he has more than he deserves.” 

“Our worldly comforts would be a sea to drown 
us if our crosses were not a plank to save us.” 

“God has three sorts of servants in the world; 
some are slaves and serve him from a principle of 
fear; others are hirelings and serve him for the sake 
of wages; others are sons and serve him from love.” 

“To bless God for mercies is the way to increase 
them. 'To bless God for miseries is the way to remove 
them.” 

“By fasting the body learns to obey the soul; by 
praying the soul learns to command the body.” 

“Faith is the great receiver, and love is the great 
disburser.” 

“It is better to lose the smiles of men than the 
souls of men.” 

“Reader, I would neither have you be idle in the 
means, nor make an idol of the means.” 

“A man can never enjoy himself until he be 
brought to deny himself.” 

“When once a man becomes a god to himself he 
then becomes a devil to others.” 

“No Christian has so little from Christ but there 
is ground for praise; and no Christian has so much 
but he has need of prayer.” 


Rozgert SoutuH’s SERMONS 


Robert South (1633-1716), Prebendary of West- 
minster, Canon of Christ Church, and Chaplain to the 
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King, was a man of uncommon abilities and attain- 
ments, very witty and very learned. His sermons— 
one hundred and thirty-eight of them have been pub- 
lished, in eleven volumes—are still accessible and well 
worth reading. They are clear, plain, vigorous, prac- 
tical, Scriptural, orthodox, systematic, comprehensive, 
well divided, not prolix or dry. They are strong dis- 
courses on most vital subjects. Here are some of the 
texts: “Be sure your sin will find you out,” “Where 
your treasure is there will your heart be,” “Love your 
enemies,’ “He that trusteth in his own heart is a 
fool,” “The Lord knoweth how to deliver the godly 
out of temptation,” “Train up a child in the way he 
should go,” “The night cometh when no man can 
work,” “The wisdom of this world is foolishness with 
God,” “Her ways are ways of pleasantness,” “If any 
man will do his will he shall know of the doctrine,” 
“Blessed are the pure in heart.” He has four excellent 
sermons on Romans 12:18: “If it be possible, as 
much as lieth in you, live peaceably with all men,” 
in which he takes up very sensibly the questions of 
war, offensive and defensive, duelling, using the law 
courts, etc. 

In his sermon on Presumptuous Sins he explains 
that three things go to make up such a sin: (1) 
A man undertakes an action known by him to be 
unlawful or at least doubtful. (2) Nevertheless he 
promises himself security from any pain, of right 
consequent upon it. (3) He does this upon motives 
utterly groundless and unreasonable. ‘The presumptu- 
ous sinner is divested of the only two pleas that can 
extenuate sin—ignorance and surprise. Taking up 
“Blessed are the poor in spirit,” he says the poverty 
referred to is not a mere outward indigence or a sneak- 
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ing fearfulness and want of courage, for there is 
nothing base in nature that can be noble in religion; 
but it is an inward sense or feeling of our spiritual 
sins and defects. No one will waste his time who 
goes through these volumes. 


JOHN BUNYAN AND JOHN Howe 


These two other seventeenth century worthies have 
some claim to come into our enumeration, but scarcely 
on the same plane as those already mentioned. Of 
course the Pilgrim’s Progress is beyond praise, and 
is not in much danger of being forgotten, although 
fewer read it, we fear, than in the olden time. But 
The Holy War, its companion allegory, in which 
the Christian life is treated in a military manner, 
although having large merits, has been so overshadowed 
by the other that it is doubtless hardly worth while to 
attempt to rescue it from the obscurity in which it 
has long rested. We have looked it through, how- 
ever, with no little interest, and could write upon it 
with considerable enthusiasm. Bunyan had been a 
soldier and was well qualified to apply the various 
warlike operations to the subject of Christian experi- 
ence. The taking of the town of Mansoul by the 
stratagems of Diabolus, and its recovery after a while 
by the victorious arms of the King’s Son are admirably 
set forth. Particularly entertaining are the quaint 
names given to the various officers and combatants 
on both sides. Among the Diabolonians, for instance, 
are Mr. Fooling, Mr. Let-good-slip, Mr. Slavish-fear, 
Mr. No-love, Mr. Mis-trust, Legal-life, Unbelief, 
Wrong-thoughts-of-Christ, Clip-promise, Carnal-sense, 
Live-by-feel, No-hope, Evil-questioning, etc. 
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John Howe’s Living Temple or a Designed Im- 
provement of the Notion that a good man is a Temple 
of God, has been highly extolled, and the title is 
promising. But we think any one who attempts to 
read it will be disappointed. It is in two parts, the 
first being against Atheism and Epicurean Deism; 
the second part contains animadversions on Spinoza 
and a French writer pretending to confute him. The 
discussion is so largely technical and abstruse, and 
deals so much with controversies long since passed 
away that there is little profit in perusing it now. 
The mind of the present age gets impatient with these 
interminably drawn out disquisitions which follow 
into almost endless ramifications every smallest branch 
of thought and treat every idea in so diffuse and 
verbose a manner as to suggest boundless leisure. 
John Howe (1630-1705), a very eminent Puritan 
divine, of great learning, chaplain to Cromwell, was 
a very prolific author who wrote much of high value 
in his time, but not many will find his works of 
interest now. 

JOURNALS 


_ There are quite a number of journals that disclose 


so much of their authors’ inward lives and favorite 
opinions that they never get really antiquated or cease 
to instruct and charm. ‘The first of these, and one 
of the most celebrated, is the one written by that 
truly great man, the founder of the Friends, George 
Fox (1624-1690). The full title given it by its 
editor, Thomas Ellwood, friend and amanuensis of 
John Milton, is: Journal, or Historical Account of 
the Life, Travels, Sufferings, Christian Experience, 
and Labor of Love in the work of the ministry, of 
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that ancient, eminent, and faithful servant of Jesus — 
Christ, George Fox. It is one of the most striking, 
original, and valuable human documents now avail- 
able to man, not in all parts easy to read, with many 
pages that can profitably be skipped, especially those 
containing his extended letters, but on the whole 
breathing so lofty a spirit and chronicling so mar- 
velous a career that it has highest claim to reverence 
and attention. The best thing in it—if it is in it; as 
commonly quoted, we have not been able personally 
to find it—is this: “I knew Jesus, and he was very 
precious to my soul; but I found something in me 
which would not keep patient and kind. I did what 
I could to keep it down, but it was there. I besought 
Jesus to do something for me; and when I gave him 
my will he came into my heart and cast out all that 
would not be sweet, all that would not be kind, all 
that would not be patient; and then he shut the door.” 

There is also John Wesley’s Journal, covering a 
large part of the eighteenth century and describing 
one of those lives that approach the incredible, a book 
that is beg studied in our own day as never before, 
ever fresh and beyond price, so much so that no one, 
however busy, should excuse himself from perusing 
it. The Journal of Francis Asbury, “The Prophet of 
the Long Road,” Wesley’s chief representative on this 
side the sea during the years when American institu- 
tions were chiefly taking shape, and the most creative, 
influential religious leader of those early times, is 
patterned after Wesley’s, and, though by no means 
equalling it in value, deserves attention. 

The Journal of John Woolman (1720-1772), a 
disciple of Fox born in New Jersey, was greatly 
admired by Whittier and has a charm of its own 
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for devout readers. Woolman had a beautiful soul, 
with a most Christlike spirit and deep love for man, 
but he had no common sense whatever, and was 
governed wholly by impressions in the most fanatical 
way—an extremely interesting personage who causes 
us much wonderment. 

The Journal of Henry Frederic Amiel (1821- 
1881), of Geneva, a teacher there, as well as genius, 
poet, artist, solitary thinker, and philosopher, has 
come in these later years to attract large numbers to 
its unique pages. Its first entry, July 16, 1849, is 
this: “There is only one thing necessary—to possess 
God.” Its last entry, March 16, 1881, is: “Keep 
faith in thy holy will within my heart, and do with 
me, O Lord, what pleases Thee.” And between these 
two words is ever so much well worthy of quotation. 
But our space is exhausted. 

Do we need to say more in advocacy of reading 
the old books? We think not. We have mentioned 
fourteen. And some of our readers, perhaps, will 
think of fourteen more that might properly be added. 
Happy is he who has a love for books whether new 
or old; who knows how to make the best use of them, 
and can at will lay hold of their inexhaustible treasures 
for the building up of both mind and soul. He need 
not envy the millionaire, for he is a king in a much 
higher realm than that of money. The winnowed and 
garnered wisdom of the past is his daily food. For 
him orators declaim, poets sing, and philosophers dis- 
course. He has been made free of that rightly named 
“republic of letters,” that genuine republic where, 
without introduction or ceremony, the greatest and 
noblest of all ages may be met on terms of perfect 
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EXEGETICAL OUTLINES 
MALACHI 3:10, LAST CLAUSE 


‘ADH B’LI DAY 
By Dr, Wii11am H. Maravess, Dean of the Bible Teachers Training School 


THE beautiful promise in which this phrase is found 
has been the earnest plea in many a public and private 
prayer: “Proveme -* * * if I will not open you 
the windows of heaven, and pour you out a blessing, 
that there shall not be room enough to receive it.” 
The last clause has in our judgment received a trans- 
lation not only inadequate but inaccurate. ‘This is 
said with all due deference to the noble English ver- 
sions and other versions which have incorporated in 
their text this rendering, and to many able scholars 
who have approved this translation. 

The English reader of the Authorized Version 
at once observes that only three words of the clause 
represent words in the original Hebrew, the rest of 
the clause being mere padding to fill out and interpret 
the thought. It is to these words, inserted by the 
Revised Version also, and to the interpretation which 
they express, that we take exception, on the ground 
that, though a possible, it is, to say the least, not a 
probable and reasonable construction of Malachi’s 
sentence. 

The three words in the original are a conjunction, 
an adverb, and a noun—“that,” “not,” “enough.” 


The first word means until rather than that. The 
ABA 
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Hebrew conjunction ‘adh is used in this sense in such 
sentences as: 

Genesis 49:10: “Until Shiloh come.” 

Psalm 72:7: ‘Till the moon be no more.” 

In this last verse the construction of the noun is 
exactly the same as in our passage: ‘Adh b’li yareah. 

The second word, b’li, is an adverb commonly 
used to express negation. Like other adverbs, it was 
originally a noun meaning lack, absence, non-existence. 
If one might coin a word, notness would represent 
the conception back of the term as originally used. 
It was used in genitive relation with the following 
noun and indicated that the thing mentioned was, in 
the case at hand, utterly wanting. 

The third term, da@y, is a noun with the simple 
meaning of sufficiency, enough. Instances illustrating 
the common use of the term may be found in the 
following passages: 

Exodus 36:5: “The people bring much more than 
enough for the service.” 

Exodus 36:7: “The stuff they had was sufficient 
for all the work.” 

Proverbs 27:27: “Goat’s milk enough for thy food.” 

Proverbs 25:16: “Eat so much as is sufficient for 
thee.” 

Isaiah 40:16: “Iebanon is not sufficient to burn.” 

A striking and interesting use of the term is seen 
in the Law of Offerings: 

Leviticus 5:7: “If his means suffice not for a 
lamb” (Hebrew, “If his hand cannot reach to the 
sufficiency of a lamb’). 

Leviticus 25:26: “If a man be waxed rich and 
find sufficient to redeem it” (Hebrew, “Find according 
to the sufficiency of its redemption”). 
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In nearly all cases the noun is used in construct 
or genitive relation with the following term, eé. g.: 

Exodus 86:5: “The sufficiency of the service.” 

Exodus 36:7: “The sufficiency of the need.” 

Leviticus 5:7: “The sufficiency of a lamb.” 

Leviticus 25:26: “The sufficiency of its redemp- 
tion.” 

Deuteronomy 15:8: “The sufficiency of his need.” 

Rarely is the term used absolutely with no modi- 
fying genitive. Besides the passage under considera- 
tion, such instances are: Esther 1:18: Hebrew, 
“According to a sufficiency in contempt and wrath’— 
practically a genitive phrase. 

2 Chronicles 30:3: ‘“Sanctified themselves in suffi- 
cient number’—literally “to a sufficiency.” 

In these cases it is plain that there is implied some 
term correlative to day, a term expressing the material, 
of which there is day, “enough.” 

The sole question therefore in the case before us 
is this: What is the thing concerning which Malachi 
uses the term day, the thing of which (hypothetically) 
there will not be “enough” ? 

The versions which we have quoted imply or assert 
that the thing lacking will be space to receive the 
blessing, vessels large enough or numerous enough 
to contain it. This view has scant support from 
exegetical scholars. Nothing in the meaning or usage 
of the word suggests or sustains the translation “room,” 
“room to receive.” 

A favorite interpretation with commentators is 
that given by Calvin, who would render it, “unto 
completeness.” He argues that the word means not 
only sufficient but “necessary to suffice,” equal to some 
demand or requirement. And he boldly jumps to 
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the conclusion that therefore diy means “demand” or 
requirement, and that the phrase in Malachi means, 
“until there is no demand,” until nothing further is 
required to suffice. This is a very arbitrary and 
unwarranted transfer of meaning, making Malachi’s 
“until not enough” signify until there is enough, ample 
supply. Orelli renders, “to overflowing,” properly, 
“until there is no more need.” Keil, “to super- 
abundance, until there is no more need.” Henderson, 
by an ingenious and dexterous play, seeks to present 
the same interpretation, “more than sufficient, where 
sufficiency can have no more place,” being swallowed 
up in larger superabundance. It seems like scholarly 
juggling to twist Malachi’s “until the lack of suffi- | 
ciency,” “until there is not enough,” into an assertion 
that the blessing given will be more than enough. 

Is not the clue found in the figure that dominates 
Malachi’s sentences? “I will open the windows of 
heaven and pour out [or empty out, as the margin 
reads and the Hebrew means] upon you a blessing 
until there is lack of a sufficiency.” The invisible 
reservoir of supply in Heaven is to be opened for the 
relief of man’s need. And the gracious flow will 
continue—how long? Until there is a lack of suffi- 
ciency. A sufficiency of what? Plainly, a sufficiency 
of supply. Until the divine supply is exhausted, 
until the Heavenly reservoir gives out, until there is 
wanting enough to continue the pouring, the stream 
will enrich human life. Since the failure of the divine 
fountain is inconceivable and impossible, Malachi’s 
readers knew that his concise phrase was pregnant 
with a wealth of meaning. It was the Latin ad 
infinitum. A never-ceasing and never-diminishing 
supply, an ever-expanding and enlarging circle of 
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blessing, a goal approached more and more nearly, 
alluring and satisfying, yet unattainable. “With thee 
is the fountain of life,” fathomless, exhaustless, divine. 


"A®ORMH 


By James Corrin Srour, Professor of Greek Exegesis, Bible Teachers 


Training School 


Tus interesting word is found in but six passages in 
the New Testament—Romans 7:8, 11; 2 Corinthians 
5:12; 11:12; Galatians 5:18; and 1 Timothy 5:14— 
but to each it lends its own characteristic suggestive- 
ness. 

Its derivation is instructive. It is compounded 
of 4m and pun, ‘Ogun signifies an impulse, an eager 
desire, sometimes even an attack or assault in which 
the impulse or desire eventuates, and «9o9¥7, adding 
the idea of 4m, is “a place from which a movement 
or attack is made” (Thayer). Thus the appropriate- 
ness of its use as a military term, in the sense of our 
modern phrase, “a base of operations,” is evident, and 
is in line with Thayer’s second definition: “Metaph. 
that by which endeavor is excited and from which 
it goes forth; that which gives occasion and supplies . 
matter for an undertaking, an incentive, the resources 
we avail ourselves of in attempting or performing 
anything.” We may therefore think of «9094 as lend- 
ing itself either to the more negative conception of 
“opportunity” or to the positive thought of “incentive” 
or “inducement,” or perhaps both ideas may be felt, 
to use Thayer’s phrase, “that by which endeavor is 
excited and from which it goes forth.” 

It is interesting to watch these varying shades of 
meaning reflecting themselves in Paul’s use of the 
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word, and in the New Testament it is used exclusively 
by Paul. 

1 Timothy 5:14: “The adversary is represented 
as watching his occasion to revile the Church of Christ 
and overjoyed at even the appearance of it” (Van 
Oosterzee, in Lange). “Reviling” and “speaking evil 
against” the Christians had become a favorite method 
of attack by the time this letter to Timothy was 
written (compare the frequent hints in 1 Peter, which 
was probably written at about the same date), and 
Paul was pointing out the fact that indiscreet conduct 
actually supplied “‘a base of operations” of which the 
enemy would be only too glad to take advantage. 
The inconsistencies of Christians not only give to the 
adversary his chance but also suggest to him his 
method of attack. 

In 2 Corinthians 11:12 this readiness to seek and 
take advantage of an 4%909¥7 is still more pointedly 
emphasized: “But what I do, that I will do, that 
I may cut off occasion from them that desire an 
occasion.” And in the same Epistle, 5:12, the same 
idea is stressed, only from a friendly standpoint: “We 
are not again commending ourselves unto you, but 
speak as giving you occasion of glorying on our 
behalf, that ye may have wherewith to answer them 
that glory in appearance, and not in heart.” Paul 
was giving his friends that which would be to them 
both the chance and the incentive to glory on his 
behalf. 

The implications of these passages, which deal 
with social conditions, are fully paralleled by Romans 
7:8, 11 and Galatians 5:18, which carry the thought — 
of eeu into the realm of spiritual analysis. The 
verb used with 4o9v%4 in 1 Timothy 5:14 and 2 Corin- 
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thians 5:12 is 28opt, “give,” and in 2 Corinthians 11:12, 
éxxénto, “cut off,” but in Romans 7:8, 11 it is Aevbave 
(Ae808c%) which our version renders “finding,” and in 
Galatians 5:13 no verb is expressed, “use” being in 
italics. 

The spirit of the clause, “finding occasion,” which 
is repeated verbatim in Romans 7:8, 11, is not nega- 
tive as though it were translated, sin receiving an 
opportunity, but positive, sin eagerly grasping and 
using “the wherewith and whence to attack” (to quote 
Dean Alford’s phrase). Doubtless this positive, 
aggressive aspect of the situation is what is intended 
to be suggested by our translation “finding,” which 
is a very unusual, but in this case well chosen, render- 
ing for Aev8¢ve, It was not the purpose of the law to 
furnish sin with an opportunity. “The commandment 
was unto life’ (v. 10). The law was not given in 
order to offer sin an occasion. “The law is holy and 
righteous and good” (v. 12). But sin became the 
aggressor, and “finding occasion,” “making a fulcrum 
of the commandment” (Moule, Expositor’s Bible), 
used that which was “holy and righteous and good” as 
a “base of operations” from which and by means of 
which to accomplish the death of the sinner. And 
Paul can logically affirm: “Did then that which is 
good become death unto me? God forbid. But sin, 
that it might be shown to be sin, by working death to 
me through that which is good;—that through the com- 
mandment sin might become exceeding sinful” (v. 18). 

Perhaps this positive as well as negative suggestion 
in ¢7op% can be felt even more clearly in Galatians 
5:18: “For ye, brethren, were called for freedom; 
only use not your freedom for an occasion to the 
flesh, but through love be servants one to another.” 
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“Use not your freedom for an occasion to the flesh”— 
not simply for an opportunity to the flesh, but 
Christian “freedom,” that for which “Christ set us 
free” (v. 1), is conceived of as actually transformed 
into an excuse for excursions into sin, that which 
should be the believer’s impregnable spiritual strong- 
hold in his warfare unto sanctification is surrendered 
to the enemy to be used as a base of operations for 
“the works of the flesh.” 

Thus, whether in the sphere of conduct, or of 
doctrine or of the Christian’s struggle against “the 
spiritual hosts of wickedness in the heavenly places,” 
zoe voices its solemn warning in regard to the subtle 
realities which must be encountered. 


LITERARY REVIEWS 


[Authors and publishers are requested not to send either books, 
periodicals or pamphlets for review. The editor prefers to select and 
purchase whatever is to be reviewed in these pages.—Eniror. ] 


THE CHRISTIAN FAITH UNDER MODERN 
SEARCHLIGHTS’ 


Tue defense of Christianity in the face of current ideas is a 
greater and a more difficult undertaking to-day than ever before. 
This is due partly to the fact that the line of division between 
Christian and non-Christian thought runs more irregularly than 
in early times. The present day apologist has to identify the 
Christianity which he defends, and to defend the Christianity 
which he thus defines, not only against out and out non-Christian 
attacks, but against current interpretation from within which seem 
to him to minimize or destroy the Christian faith. 

Dr. Francis L. Patton, in his introduction to the book now 
under review, says: “The only view of Christianity worth con- 
tending for in any serious way is that which regards it as a 
supernatural revelation.” He says also: “I can imagine that 
there are two classes of Christians for whom these lectures will 
have only a moderate interest: those who are possessed of a 
strong and aggressive faith and who are impatient of all dis- 
cussion that seems to carry with it the implication that their 
religious convictions stand in need of any defense; and those who, 
by reason of their easy acquiescence in the conclusions of a 
minimizing theology, look upon such discussions as having a 
tendency to divide the household of faith and to divert attention 
from the activities of the Church.” 

The task of interpreting Christianity is very exacting in this 
modern world of ours also because every advance of the human 
mind enlarges the sphere of related truth and increases the task 


*The Christian Faith under Modern Searchlights, by William Hallock 
Johnson, Ph, D., D. D., Toronto, New York, 1916. Pp. 252, 
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of the teacher of Christianity who would adjust the Christian 
system to present-day thought. 


A glance at the table of contents will illustrate what is meant 
by these statements. A glance at the index and also the brief 
bibliography appended to the lectures will serve to exhibit the 
wide range of reading which has gone to the making of these 
lectures. Professor Johnson lists over seventy-five titles to which 
definite reference is made and refers in the text to scores of others 
not regularly listed. It is evident not only from the length but 
also from the character of the list that Professor Johnson knows 
the literature of his subject representatively and to the moment. 
The character of his discussion warrants the conclusion also that 
he has read as deeply and intelligently as he has broadly. 


The first chapter, which is a discussion of the Christian 
faith in outline, illustrates the point made above, namely, that the 
Christian apologist must define the Christianity which he pur- 
poses to defend. The lecturer then proceeds to discuss, ‘in order, 
the relationships of Christianity to modern science, modern psy- 
chology, recent philosophy, comparative religion, and Biblical 
criticism. Here is practically the entire range of modern investi- 
gation quartered and surveyed for the purpose of studying the 
bearing of these comprehensive investigations upon the Christian 
religion. Truly, all thought and all knowledge are the apologist’s 
field. 


In the preliminary interpretation of the Christian faith in 
which the author defines that which he intends to interpret we are 
introduced at once to the chief critical and doctrinal problems of 
the present day as these are related to the sources of Christianity. 
The conclusion of this chapter, which is one of the most inter- 
esting and helpful of the book, we give in the author’s own words: 


“Our argument has been that the primitive gospel which 
began to be preached by the Lord was a doctrinal gospel, a 
gospel of the Kingdom, the Cross and the Son of God, that no 
other message can be found with any distinctness within or 
beneath the Gospel records, and that this has been at the basis 
of Christian experience and of the life of the Christian Church. 
The gospel of the grace of God is the gospel of the glory of 


Christ” (p. 55). 
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One of the most telling sentences of the entire discussion is 
the following, which refers to the eventuation of radical New 
Testament criticism in the reductio ad absurdum of the Christus- 
myth hypothesis: “The astringents used to remove the brilliant 
colours of miracle and transcendence have proved so strong as to 
destroy the portrait they were intended to restore” (p. 47). 


The second chapter of the book is a discussion of the present 
relations between the Christian faith and modern science, involv- 
ing a thorough study of the most recent interpretations of the 
theory of evolution. The outcome of this course of thought is 
the recognition of the fact that, while “with every science, the 
thoughts of men are disturbed, the ultimate outcome of scien- 
tific advancement is the heartening discovery that the horizons of 
mystery are not at the confines of telescopic vision, or at the 
far boundaries of the material universe, but are in the objects 
which are most familiar, in the meanest flower that blows, in the 
minutest seed and in the smallest atom.” “It is the paradox of 
science that the more the world is understood the deeper does 
the mystery of its existence become” (p. 87). 


The third chapter is a luminous discussion of the relationship 
between Christian faith and the most modern deliverances of 
psychology. We can merely point to the immediate outcome of 
this discussion in the discovery that psychology has in it a clearly 
metaphysical implication, and that while “the evidence of Christian 
experience is not demonstrative to an outsider, there is abundant 
material to justify an appeal from within for men to ‘come and 
see; taste and see that the Lord is good’”’ (p. 124). 


The fourth chapter, which deals with modern philosophy, in 
many respects the most difficult phase of the problem, is a model 
of condensation and clear exposition. Professor Johnson shows 
the distinct and encouraging trend of recent philosophy away 
from materialism and excessive idealism, which is practically 
indistinguishable from pantheism, to a more reasonable and spirit- 
ual interpretation of life. In this chapter the essential teachings 
of Bergson, Eucken, and Royce are ably set forth. Omitting any 
detailed reference to the author’s contribution to the study of 
Christianity in the light of comparative religion, we content our- 
selves with the following suggestive quotation: 
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“In no other religion is there found a teaching so profound, 
and yet so simple and self-evidencing, upon the great themes of 
human interest, God, Immortality and Duty. From no other has 
gone forth an influence so beneficent and transforming in human 
history. In no other has there been a Calvary and an Easter 
Day, the great historic facts upon which the hopes of the world 
rest, and in no other has the undiscovered country been trans- 
formed into ‘the Father’s house’” (p. 198f.). 

To many the final chapter on Biblical criticism will be the 
one most carefully dwelt upon. Here the essential reasonableness 
of the writer's moderate and yet clear-cut and firmly held posi- 
tions will be seen. He says near the beginning of the chapter: 
“Whatever the extremes into which criticism may have run in an 
age in which the Cartesian principle is applied to every received 
opinion, the rights of Biblical Criticism must be conceded as a 
legacy of the Reformation” (p. 200f.). 

In the first chapter (section IV) and in the final one the 
definite issue, now so clearly drawn between the acceptance of 
the Gospel as essentially historical and the loss of Jesus as a 
historical figure, is stated with exceptional force and brevity. 
The conclusion which Professor Johnson draws is logically 
inevitable: 

“The criticism of the Gospels has thrown the figure of 
Jesus into strong relief, not only against the background of His 
time, but against the background of humanity in general. In its 
recent development it has left us practically with the choice 
between the Christ of the four Gospels or a shadowy figure to 
be found in none of them. The true historical Jesus that criti- 
cism has brought before us is clad in the coarse garments of 
Galilee, but with the glory of the only-begotten of the Father, 
full of grace and truth” (p. 242). 

Professor Johnson rightly emphasizes the fact that the in- 
tensity of the concentration of critical fire upon Christianity is 
one sign of its greatness. “The search-light of modern knowledge 
is the fierce light that beats upon the throne” (p. 242). 

In conclusion let me say that Professor Johnson’s book 
deserves and will repay the closest study. It is a strong, broad- 
minded, fair, and scholarly presentation of Christianity’s case 


before the bar of the scientific mind. 
Lovis Matrurws Sweet. 
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DR. WILSON’S NEW WORK UPON THE 
BOOK OF DANIEL’ 


Dr. Witson has given in this volume a valuable and notable con- 
tribution to the literature of the higher criticism of the Old 
Testament. The book of Daniel has been one of the battle- 
grounds on which the issues have been joined between conserva- 
tives and radicals. In no case have the advocates of the so-called 
“modern criticism’? been more contemptuous of the traditional 
opinion as to authorship and date, or more arrogant and confident 
in their assertions, than in the discussion of this prophetic work. 

Dr. Wilson comes to the task of dissecting their arguments 
with a wealth of scholarship and a logical faculty trained by 
years of scientific study and judicial examination. Constitutionally 
as averse to the arbitrarily dogmatic temper as any rationalist 
can be, Dr. Wilson has revealed in all his writings the honesty 
and fairness of mind that seeks only the truth and will not deny 
or evade or distort facts of any kind or from any source. And 
while holding himself firmly to this method he applies it rigorously 
to the arguments of others and exacts in most uncompromising 
ways conformity to the facts of evidence and the laws of logic. 
One must read: his book with care in order to appreciate his 
moderation and his severity, the moderation of his scientific spirit 
and the merciless severity of his scientific method. 

The present volume is the announced forerunner of other 
discussions of the book of Daniel. This initial volume deals 
with the historical questions and takes up and examines in detail 
the numerous and varied objections which have been made to the 
historical statements contained in Daniel. The chief attack made 
upon this unique Old Testament writing, revered by Jews and 
Christians alike and honored by our Lord Himself, has been 
directed against its historical accuracy and reliability. By impeach- 
ing its historicity the radical critics have sought to undermine 
faith in its date, its authorship, and its authority. They use its 
alleged mistakes as proofs that it could not have been written by 
Daniel or in Daniel’s age but was the work of a pious forger of 
the second century before Christ, and that its value has been vastly 
exaggerated. 


Studies in the Book of Daniel, by Professor Robert Dick Wilson, 
Ph. D., D. D.. New York and London, 1917. Pp. 402, 
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Dr. Wilson meets all these historical objections frankly and 
honestly. He lets his opponents state each objection in their own 
terms. He analyzes the specific allegations and exposes the 
assumptions on which they are based. He examines statements 
and assumptions in the light of historical evidence and gives the 
reasons why he adjudges these assumptions to be false and the 
objections not to be well taken. By skilful and most lavish use 
of documentary evidence he shows that the assumptions underlying 
the radical arguments are contrary to fact. 


His opening chapter on The Argument from Silence is a 
masterpiece and lays a strong foundation for the discussions that 
follow. In a remarkable way he exposes the weakness and unre- 
liability of this method of argument and points out the almost 
absolute lack of first-class evidence bearing upon the historicity 
of the statements made in the Old Testament in general as well 
as in Daniel in particular, and equally of the statements made in 
ancient historical writings at large. Farrar’s claim that Daniel 
could not have existed, because “neither his name nor the faintest 
trace of his existence has been discovered” on the monuments, is 
answered by the fact that no Jewish name has been found in 
the Babylonian tablets of the sixth century B.c.. So that, aecord- 
ing to Farrar, no Jew was in Babylon at that time. But still 
farther, as Dr. Wilson shows, no tablet now known gives “the 
name of any official filling any position or performing any func- 
tion or doing any deed ascribed to Daniel by the book that bears 
his name.” Were there no prime ministers, governors, judges, 
wise men, in Babylon at that time? 


Much of the argument against the historicity of the book of 
Daniel has been directed against its use of the words “king” and 
“kingdom.” Nebuchadnezzar is called “king of Babylon” in 
describing what he did in Jehoiakim’s third year. Belshazzar is 
called king. Darius the Mede received the kingdom. Daniel 
prospered in the kingdom of Darius. Dr. Wilson meets all these 
assaults, first, by a careful definition of terms, and, second, by 
an array of documentary evidence. The term “king” and its 
cognates, like the word “person,” have very different meanings 


in different languages, periods, and races. The law of grammatico- 


historical exegesis (which the radicals loudly praise but flagrantly 
forget) is applied at this point with great exactness and care. The 
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meaning of the word “king” in the original language, and its 
meaning in the original document at the time when it was written, 
are determined in the light of available and ample documentary 
evidence. Dr. Wilson, among other points, brings out clearly the 
very elastic use of the term “king” among many ancient peoples, 
who commonly used the same word for the ruler of a city, a king- 
dom, or an empire. This was true in the Hebrew, Aramaic, and 


Assyrian languages. 


The assertion that Belshazzar could not have been called 
king in his own age, as he is in the Daniel account, is now made 
as immoderately and dogmatically as the statement was once 
made by the same critics that the Belshazzar of Daniel never 
existed. Dr. Wilson shows that the documents to which the 
radicals now appeal support Daniel’s statements that there was a 
Belshazzar, that he was son of the King of Babylon and, accord- 
ing to usage, might be styled or addressed as son of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and that he had command of his father’s armies, as the 
heir apparent usually had and as Nebuchadnezzar before him had 
had. ‘The present lack of evidence in any Babylonian or Persian 
inscription does not warrant the statement that Daniel is in error 
in saying that Belshazzar was for a time king in Babylon. The 
accuracy of Isaiah in calling Sargon the King of Assyria was 
once called in question in most emphatic and contemptuous ways. 
But history has abundantly justified Isaiah and confounded his 
critics. 


Dr. Wilson’s treatment of Darius the Mede, of Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s madness, and other phases of the historical problem are 
admirable. His closing chapters on the Chaldeans and the wise 
men are very scholarly and able. On the misuse of these terms 
in the book of Daniel the great hostile critics have practically 
staked their case. The historical and philological facts cited by 
Dr. Wilson simply cut the ground from under their feet. He 
shows that here, as everywhere, their case is in no way proved, 
that their assumptions are gratuitous, that the double sense of the 
term Chaldean as applying to a people and a caste is of ancient 
use, and that there is no ground for asserting that the term cannot 
possibly have been used in Aramaic to designate a sacred caste 
as early as the sixth century B.c. In the closing paragraph of 
the last chapter the author says modestly and moderately: “We 
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have shown that ‘the confused notions’ about Daniel in his 
relation to the wise men of Babylon, as well as about these wise 
men, are true not so much of the author of Daniel as of those who 
criticise the statements of the book in reference to them.” With 
perfect moderation of truth, he might broaden the reference in 
the last sentence and say: We have shown that there is no 
reason for believing that Daniel may not have been and done 
and seen and reported truthfully all that the book of Daniel says. 
Dr. Wilson has rendered a great service to the church and to 
the cause of truth. His argument will not be met, just as the 
arguments of W. H. Green and James Orr on Pentateuchal criti- 
cism have never been met. We await with great interest the 
promised sequels to this very readable and very able book. 
Wit1tiam H. Marquess. 


THE BIBLE IN ENGLISH LITERATURE’ 


Dr. Work says that this volume is a tribute of his heart to the 
well-loved Book, and that fact is apparent on every page, giving 
a delicious fragrance to the strength of his argument and to his 
historical researches. His aim is not simply to compile a multi- 
tude of Biblical quotations with which eminent English authors 
have enriched their works. He does that with sufficient fulness 
to gratify our curiosity; and those chapters in which he does it 
would alone make the volume worth while. 

But he has assumed a far more difficult task than that. He 
reviews the origin and development of the English language until 
the beginnings of the national literature, when Alfred the Great 
broke down the Latin barrier and brought literature to the people 
in their native tongue. He traces with acute discrimination the 
influence of the Bible in vitalizing, ennobling, and fashioning the 
literary form of that speech down to the time of the appearance 
of the sacred text in the vernacular, when it swept like billows of 
life through the thought of the entire nation. In pursuing this 
plan the author fully accomplishes what he promised at the 
beginning: “We shall see with new emphasis of fact, how 
productive this Book is of vital thinking, how it tends to produce 
an upward drift of mind, how it cleanses and broadens the mental 


*The Bible in English Literature, by Edgar Whittaker Work, D. D., 
New York, 1917. Pp. 287. 
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vision, how it furnishes types and norms of thought as well as 
formule of expression, how it creates profound and moving pas- 
sions of the soul, how in short it is to English-speaking people 
not merely a ‘well of English undefiled’ but also the one popular 
book of English history, entering constantly into the thought and 
feeling of the people, and being crystallized in scores of ways in 
their literature.” 


All this is amply illustrated in the chapters of which I have 
spoken. Take, for example, the one on The Puritans. There were 
perhaps no people of their age so completely under the potent 
spell of the Bible as they. How did it influence their literature? 
It awakened the imagination and evoked a glowing speech, even 
as it awakened the conscience and evoked a rugged moral conduct. 
Beauty and strength are the commanding features of the Puritan 
literature. Macaulay said that, “though there were many clever 
men in England during the latter half of the seventeenth century, 
there were only two men who possessed the imaginative faculty 
in any eminent degree. One of those minds produced Paradise 
Lost and the other The Pilgrim’s Progress.” Lowell notes “how 
the sinewy and expressive diction of the Bible had become a part 
of the Puritan fibre. Its greatest monuments are the verse of 
Milton and the prose of Bunyan.” . 


The greatest English epic, comparable with those of Dante, 
Virgil, and Homer, is Paradise Lost. ‘Through many fascinating 
pages our author shows how the sweep and quality of Milton’s 
imagination, as well as the substance of his thought, were due to 
his familiarity with the Bible. But Milton was also a man of the 
finest classic culture, and the question may be asked: Did not his 
genius have its inspiration and direction in the Greek and Italian 
models? Matthew Arnold says it did. He himself, however, in 
the very first words of his great masterpiece names the Biblical 
theme of his majestic music, and invokes the Heavenly muse: 


“Of man’s first disobedience and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death to the world and all our woe, 
With loss of Eden, till one greater Man 
Restore us and regain the blissful seat, 

Sing heav’nly Muse.” 


— 
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Then on to the end you breathe this same atmosphere. It is not 
the “breath of Antiquity,” but the mighty Spirit, that fills the 
Bible that shakes the strings of the great bard’s harp. 

If this monumental verse stands in lofty and solitary splendor 
in the literature of English Puritanism, a testimony to the creative 
might of the Bible in the cultured mind, we have an equally con- 
spicuous and convincing witness of its influence on the genius of 
one who had no literary training whatever, in that English classic 
of monumental prose, The Pilgrim’s Progress. Save the Bible 
itself, there is nothing which has so easily and so completely 
found its way to the heart of mankind as this work of the inspired 
tinker-preacher. Edwin P. Parker says: “The idiom of the book 
is purely English, acquired by a diligent study of the English 
Bible. It is the simplest, raciest and most sinewy English to 
be found in any writer of our language and Bunyan’s amazing use 
of this Saxon idiom for all the purposes of his story show it to 
be an instrument of symphonic capacity and variety.” Macaulay 
says: “There is no book in our literature on which we would so 
readily stake the fame of the old unpolluted English language.” 


What is conspicuously true of Bunyan’s prose is true in 
large measure of most of the best English essays, histories, and 
orations, where the fact is not at first glance so apparent. They 
are indebted for their substance, adornment or spirit to the Bible. 
As we follow the leadings of Dr. Work’s investigations and trace 
the unmistakable presence of the Bible in the finest utterances of 
English prose—Sterne, Burke, Patrick Henry, Carlyle, Ruskin, 
Webster, Lincoln, Woodrow Wilson—we are impressed with the 
fact that the Bible is there not simply as flowers culled from the 
garden and used to decorate that on which they did not grow, 
but that it is there as a creative life, entering speech otherwise 
stiff and formal, rendering it flexible and discovering in it resources 
hitherto unknown, giving it fluency of form, and filling it with 
color and fragrance. 

The author of this volume devotes a chapter to Biblical Doc- 
trine in Literature, and studies the significance of its place there. 
Most of the great writers are consciously influenced by the sublime 
teaching of the sacred Book and openly acknowledge the ground 
of their faith. But many of them do not. Carlyle sneers at the 
doctrine of the future life as “old jewish rags.” Shelley signs 
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his name “atheist.” Swinburne sings “That no life lives forever.” 
Nevertheless it is not only a fact that the greater part of our 
best literature is infused with the Biblical truth of God, character, 
and human destiny, but even those writers who chance to have no 
definite religious belief, and openly repudiate ecclesiastical dogma, 
themselves have a theology in their own subconsciousness, which 
inevitably pervades their writings. And this theology in solution 
has an evidential value of no mean order, inasmuch as it shows 
that the poet’s intuition and the character studies of fiction furnish 
material out of which the cardinal articles of the Biblical faith 
may be built up in new forms. ‘Truth in character and history is 
identical with that unfolded in the inspired Book. 

The chapters on The Bible in English Poetry and Biblical 
Idealism in Literature are of special interest because they bring us 
close to the unexpressed, possibly the inexpressible, secret of that 
mystic might by which the Bible vitalizes our literature. I use 
the term not in its general sense of recorded thought, but in its 
more restricted sense of that class of writings in which movement 
and form are essential features. Among such forms poetry is its 
most perfect expression. We have not yet met with any satis- 
factory explanation of the fact that a truth, when spoken in 
ordinary terms, will make no impression, but, with a slight change 
in the form of words and emphasis, will quiver and flash and 
stride like a living thing. But the fact is apparent in all litera- 
tures. By some cosmic law, clear thinking, intense feeling, deep 
spirituality find expression in speech simple, luminous, vital. 
Words become the creative breath of the Spirit. 


“The magic light that springs 
From the deep soul of things 
When, called by their true names, 
‘Their essence is set free; 

The word illuminate, 

Showing the soul’s estate, 

Baring the hearts of men; Poetry! 


29 


Judged in this way, the Bible, as Goethe has said, is “the book 
of popular education par excellence.” It has every quality of a 
creative literature. No system of thought has ever been given to 
the world that can approach it in the vastness of its sweep, the 
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depth of its searching, the sublimity of its promise. It speaks 
from out of the Infinite. It gives us the loftiest conception of 
God that has ever been spoken and the noblest idea of the nature 
of man, his history and his destiny. It reviews all history with 
no tone of despair, but with a joyful and triumphant optimism. 
It proclaims a Gospel of redeeming love. It enters into individual 
experience, purifying every joy, sanctifying every grief. It 
reaches us “higher than ourselves at our greatest height, deeper 
than ourselves when plunged into the depth of the abyss.” And 
through it all it enfolds us with the sense of its everlasting true- 
ness. Can we conceive of any mightier inspiration to a pure and 
vital speech? That was certainly the result among the people 
to whom these revelations were made. Their Bible is a collection 
of masterpieces in literature, each a model of its kind. And for 
the same reasons our English Bible has given substance and form 
to much of the best literature. 

We welcome this timely volume for many reasons. First of 
all, it will deepen our reverence for the essential Bible which we 
distinguish from its literary forms—that supernal and timeless 
element that fills its thought-forms as the glow of genius fills the 
figures on the canvas of a master painter. Secondly, it will stimu- 
late our preachers to the study and use of those forms in which 
the Spirit has expressed Himself in our Bible. Thirdly, it will 
strengthen our conviction that our English Bible should hold a 
place in liberal education equal to that of the Greek and Latin 
classics. To say nothing of its religious character, it outranks all 
others as literature. Fourthly, it will be an able guide to our 
teachers in finding abundant material from our best writers for 
illustration and the statement of Bible truth in a fresh and 
attractive form. 


A. H. Tortie. 


THE CHRIST WE FORGET 


Many good books go begging for buyers. They may be sound and 
instructive, but they do not interest folks. ‘This book is a brilliant 
exception. It is one of the “best sellers” of the present time and 
is now in the fourth edition. The public has thus registered: its 


*The Christ We Forget, by P. Whitwell Wilson, New York, Toronto, 
1917. Pp. 328. 
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appraisal of the volume in the substantial form of dollars and 
cents. This fact taken alone would not be sufficient, however, to 
commend the work to the confidence of earnest readers; for, 
unfortunately, there have appeared in America within recent years 
books in the form of fiction, dealing with matters of Christian 
faith and meeting with phenomenal popular favor, whose net 
influence was disintegrating to evangelical faith and purpose. But 
when the quality of this author’s work is coupled with its great 
popularity the resulting combination is most encouraging, for it 
is symptomatic of the popular thought and feeling of the day. 


The book is not a life of Christ in the ordinary sense of the 
title. It is rather a portrait of Jesus, and is declared by the 
author to be such in the opening chapter, The Blended Picture, in 
which he says: ‘What I here present is not a fifth biography of 
Him, where incidents are set out in order of date, but a portrait, 
in which many aspects are blended, stroke by stroke and sentence 
by sentence, until His face, His form, His character are gradually 
revealed, as on a canvas.” And when one rises from reading the 
book, one is deeply impressed with the consummate skill with 
which the writer has done his work. ‘There is a naturalness, an 
amplitude, an insight, and a grace on every page, which make the 
reading a constant delight and a source of intellectual and spiritual 
furnishing. No wonder “it has taken America by storm.” 


The portrait itself has a clearly defined character. It is 
Biblical through and through, a New Testament portrait. ‘The 
author gives his readers merely a copy of the fourfold picture of 
Christ found in Matthew and Mark and Luke and John. He does 
not seek to rewrite the Bible; he simply reads it, reads it with 
open eyes and devout spirit, and tells others what he has seen. 
He does not need to tell his readers he has read his Bible until 
it has interpenetrated every fiber of his mind. Even a casual 
glance at his chapters furnishes overwhelming evidence of this 
fact. Like Timothy, he has most surely known the sacred 
Scriptures from a babe, for not otherwise could he, a journalist 
by vocation—at present the Parliamentary correspondent for the 
London Daily News—have attained the amazing familiarity with 
the sacred Word which he evinces in every paragraph of his book. 


The late revered George Miiller is said to have read the 
Bible through in course more than a hundred times during his life- 
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time. We more than suspect that the author of The Christ We 
Forget was brought up in the atmosphere of a religious environ- 
ment similar to that in which Miiller was trained, and which 
lays great stress on diligent perusal and loyal obedience to the 
Word. Would that every branch of the church catholic might 
emulate the example! 


For the author’s own confession of reliance on the Scriptures 
for his portrait, listen to the opening words of his volume: 
“Here, in my room under the eaves, with my mother’s Bible before 
me, and the clamor of history a mere murmur in the distance, I 
am to write for those who wish to read, be they young or be they 
old, this outline of the life of Jesus, the Christ of God.” And 
in the Introduction to the work he has this to say: “Before the 
war it seemed almost unnecessary to find time for the Bible. 
* * * We drifted in tens, hundreds of thousands, from public 
worship. We ceased to pray. We quietly laid aside the Bible.” 
And this: “Over and over again, nations have revived by reading 
the forgotten Bible. It was so even in the reign of old Josiah. 
And again it was so in Ezra’s time. Our Blessed Saviour Himself, 
when He was on earth, read the Bible and based His teaching and 
His conduct upon it. So did His Apostles. So did the Reformers, 
the Puritans, and the Methodists, and so do missionaries the wide 
world over. * * * Read and know the Bible, and all else, 
including public worship, will fall into its place.” 


Although there is no straining after originality in drawing 
the portrait of the Saviour, and although the author expressly 
denies the possibility that even the loftiest genius can add any- 
thing to the beauty and force of the New Testament, as in the 
case of Milton in his Paradise Lost, yet there is abundant evidence 
of originality in the form of apt selection of the constituent linea- 
ments that go to make up the picture, scientific accuracy in the 
organization of those elements into the finished portrait, warm 
sympathy of heart with the Blessed Character on which he is 
working, astonishing and compelling freshness of interpretation 
and expression, and thoroughly satisfying articulation of all into 
the life and problems of the present. The first century and the 
twentieth “kiss each other” in this book. 

Naturally one would expect such a book to be conceived with 
a mission, and such is very definitely the case. It sets out to help 
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suffering, sorrow-stricken, bewildered, war-ridden men and women 
to “find Him who is the Friend of friends.” It would fain help 
to satisfy the inquiry of the Greeks who came up to the feast, and 
of all those who come in these troubled, anxious days, saying: 
“Sir, we would see Jesus.” 

The book is divided into forty-two brief, pungent, illuminat- 
ing chapters, that are like forty-two sittings of the divine Model. 
Here are some of the arresting titles: Christ the Questioner, 
Christ and Finance, What His Truth Costs, Our Lord and His 
Bible, Our Saviour and Suffering, Light Challenges Darkness, 
Greater Than the Greatest. And so the titles and the pages run 
on, literally bristling with interest and surprises, not of aberration 
but of insight. A most valuable feature of the volume is its 
extended and carefully compiled index, which enables the busy 
pastor or layman to find easily and quickly anything in the book. 

Altogether here is a pre-eminently important volume for these 
days when men and women, staggered with pain and reeling with 
perplexity, are turning passionately to find the way out. That 
pastor was wise who, after reading the book, persuaded fifty of 
his parishioners to buy copies and study it under his direction. 
No one will ever regret its purchase or the time spent in its 
reading, and many will bless the Lord all their days for having 
brought it in their way. 

Harmon H. McQuiLxKIN. 


THE NEUROTIC CONSTITUTION 


Tuis work is a technical treatment of comparative individualistic 
pyschology and psychotherapy, and is intended for the medical 
and technical student rather than the general reader. It is written 
on the assumption that the most minute trait of psychic life is 
permeated by a purpose-force and that every psychic event tends to 
reveal itself in neuroses and psychoses. 

The author, Dr. Adler, has followed Jung’s emphasis on the 
sex determinism of psychic phenomena, but dissents from Jung 
in not making sex emphasis so dominating as does Jung. Adler 
finds many psychic phenomena controlled by the realization of 
somatic inferiority, and asserts that “the realization of somatic 
inferiority by the individual becomes for him a permanent impell- 


z eee Neurotic Constitution, by Dr. Alfred Adler, New York, 1917. 
p. 456. 
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ing force for the development of his psyche” (p. 1). “The pos- 
session of definitely inferior organs is reflected upon the psyche— 
and in such a way as to lower the self-esteem, to raise the child’s 
psychological uncertainty; but it is just out of this lowered self- 
esteem that there arises the struggle for self-assertion which 
assumes forms much more intense than one would expect” (p. 3). 
Such struggle frequently betrays the individual by his over- 
emphasis and reveals his defect as the opposite of his action. The 
author expresses this idea in these words: “Thus the inferior 
organs furnish the inexhaustible material by means of which the 
organism continuously seeks to reach a better accord with the 
altered conditions of life through adaptation, repudiation, and 
improvement. Its hypervalency is deeply rooted in the compul- 
sion of a constant training, in the variability and greater tendency 
to growth, frequently associated with inferior organs, and in the 
more facile evolution of the appertaining nervous and psychic com- 
plexes, on account of the introspection and concentration bestowed 
on them” (p. 7f.) 


The constitutionally inferior child seeks more diligently than 
does the normal child to avoid the evils of his defects. “In order 
to bring this about, he, the defective child, requires an expedient 
which enables him to keep before his eyes a fixed picture in the 
vicissitudes of life and the uncertainty of his existence. He turns 
to the construction of this expedient. He sums up in his self- 
estimation all evils, considers himself incompetent, inferior, de- 
graded, insecure. And in order to find a guiding principle he takes 
as a second fixed point his father or mother who endowed him 
with all the attributes of life. And in adjusting this guiding 
principle to his thinking and acting * * * he has quite removed 
himself with one mighty bound from reality and is suspended in 
the meshes of a fiction” (p. 14). This guiding force, justified by 
the defect, makes him behave as if he surpassed all others and 
tends to bring about the form of conduct identical with the child 
whom he would surpass (p. 17). “The neurotic in real life 
flounders in his self-created guiding principle and thus arrives at 
a splitting of the personality in seeking to do justice to both the 
real and the imaginary requirements” (p. 19). 


The author gives a fine characterization of the neurotic in the 
chapter on The Feeling of Inferiority. He shows the neurotic as 
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one constantly gazing into the future, eyes fixed on uncertainties, 
disposition egotistical and self-centered, with tendencies to under- 
value men and things, variable in temper and filled with doubts, 
emphasizing sexual precocity, and subject to “outbreaks of neu- 
roses, * * * such as exaggeration of hypersensitiveness, 
greater carefulness, irritability, pedantry, obstinacy, stinginess, 
discontent, impatience, and * * * the feeling of uncertainty 
which forces the neurotic to a stronger attachment to fictions, 
guiding principles, ideals, dogmas. These guiding principles float 
before the normal person also. But to him they are a figure of 
speech, a device for distinguishing above from below, left from 
right, right from wrong, and he is not so involved in prejudice 
that when called upon to make a decision he cannot free himself 
from the abstract and reckon with reality” (p. 29). 


“No matter from what angle we observe the psychic develop- 
ment of a normal or neurotic person he is always found ensnared 
in the meshes of his particular fiction; a fiction from which the 
neurotic is unable to find his way back to reality and in which he 
believes while the normal person utilizes it for the purpose of 
reaching a definite goal” (p. 36f.). The fiction which the child 
constructs not only occupies the center of his ego-conscious and 
volitional acts, but it also affects the memory and so ultimately 
molds the thoughts and actions in accordance with the guiding 
principle. Conscious and unconscious memory obey the personal 
ideal, and the neurotic lives under the hypnotic influence of an 
imaginary plan of life. ‘The psychotic individual clinging as he 
does to his idea (fixe idée) seeks to ignore reality or to transform 
it in such a way as to make it correspond with his unreal 
standpoint” (p. 76). 

The second division of our author’s work is named the Prac- 
tical Part and is filled with records of clinical phenomena which 
will be of particular interest to psycho-analysts, and in a very 
complete way will illustrate the different workings of the theory 
presented in the first part of the book. The emphasis given to 
the idea of sexuality is apparent in this clinical work. The author 
concludes his treatise with the following: 

“One will always find that neurotics cling tenaciously to their 
reassuring ideals. The defense of them becomes accentuated 
because the patient in abandoning his ideal as well as by a change 
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in direction of his life plan brought about by another anxiously 
anticipates a defeat, a subordination, an emasculation. The next 
step in the therapeutic procedure will, according to this, have to 
be the removal of this strongly antithetical attitude, the resistance 
of the patient to the physician, and its revelation as a form of the 
old neurotic ideal, as the exaggerated masculine protest. Thus as 
a final word and as an explanation of our standpoint we may sum 
up as follows: Inferior organs and neurotic phenomena are 
symbols of formative forces which strive to realize a self-con- 
structed life plan by means of intense efforts and expedients” 
(p. 446). Joun ANpERSoN Woop. 


